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Week Ending Friday, May 24, 1985 


Senior Center Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5341. May 17, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Older Americans are as diverse and fasci- 
nating as America itself. The memories they 
carry with them constitute a living treasury 
of knowledge about the history of our 
times. But older Americans are far more 
than just a repository of knowledge about 
the past. They are living active lives today 
and contributing greatly to enriching the 
lives of their families, friends, and commu- 
nities. 

One of the objectives of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act is to help older Americans secure 
the full enjoyment of their freedom to par- 
ticipate in our Nation’s life. Senior centers 
play a very important role in achieving this 
goal by tapping older people’s experience, 
skills, and knowledge and providing a focus 
for their energies. These centers are help- 
ing to realize the theme of this year’s Older 
Americans Month, which is now in progress: 
“Help Yourself to Independence.” 

The activities sponsored by senior centers 
are as various and interesting as the citizens 
who make use of them. Courses on art and 
literature, discussions of current events, and 
training sessions on how to use a computer 
are among the wide variety of events that 
occur in senior centers. The staffs of these 
centers are to be commended for their 
spirit of innovation and their dedication to 
enhancing the lives of older Americans. 
Once again, Americans are showing that 
anything is possible if we have the faith, the 
will, and the heart. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
60, has designated the week beginning May 
12, 1985, through May 18, 1985, as “Senior 
Center Week” and authorized and request- 
ed the President to issue a proclamation in 
observance of this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 12, 1985, 
as Senior Center Week, and I call upon the 
people of the United States to honor older 
Americans and those local organizations 
that bring together activities and services 
for their benefit. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:02 a.m., May 20, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was te- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 18. 


National Digestive Diseases Awareness 
Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5342. May 17, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Digestive diseases rank third in contribut- 
ing to the total economic burden of illness 
in the United States. In terms of human 
discomfort and pain, mortality, and impact 
on the Nation’s economy, they represent 
one of our most serious health problems. 
Digestive diseases are the leading cause of 
hospitalization and surgery in this country, 
and each day some 200,000 people miss 
work because of digestive problems. 
Twenty million Americans are treated for 
some type of chronic digestive disorder 
each year, and almost half of the United 
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States population suffers an occasional di- 
gestive disorder, creating a yearly expendi- 
ture of approximately $17 billion in direct 
health care costs and a total economic 
burden of $50 billion. 

Research into the causes, cures, preven- 
tion, and clinical treatment of digestive dis- 
eases and related nutrition problems is a 
national concern. The week of May 12, 
1985, marks the second anniversary of the 
initiation of a national digestive diseases 
education program. Its goals are to involve 
the digestive diseases community, including 
the Coalition of Digestive Disease Organiza- 
tions, the Federation of Digestive Disease 
Societies, the National Digestive Diseases 
Advisory Board, the National Digestive Dis- 
eases Education and Information Clearing- 
house, and the National Institute of Arthri- 
tis, Diabetes, and Digestive and Kidney Dis- 
eases, in educating the public and health 
care practitioners to the seriousness of these 
diseases and the methods available to pre- 
vent, treat, and control them. 

In recognition of these important efforts 
to combat digestive diseases, the Congress, 
by Senate Joint Resolution 94, has designat- 
ed the week beginning May 12, 1985, as 
“National Digestive Diseases Awareness 
Week” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation calling 
for observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 12, 1985, 
as National Digestive Diseases Awareness 
Week. I urge the people of the United 
States and educational, philanthropic, scien- 
tific, medical, and health care organizations 
and professionals to participate in appropri- 
ate ceremonies to encourage further re- 
search into the causes and cures of all types 
of digestive disorders so as to alleviate the 
suffering of their victims. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:03 a.m., May 20, 1985) 
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Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 18. 


Armed Forces Day and Defense 
Spending 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
May 18, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

Not too long ago one of our Ambassadors 
visited an American armored cavalry regi- 
ment stationed on the NATO line in Ger- 
many. As he returned to his helicopter, he 
was followed by a young 19-year-old troop- 
er. The trooper asked him if he could get a 
message to the President. Well, the Ambas- 
sador said that sometimes getting messages 
to the President was part of his job. And 
the young trooper then said, “Will you tell 
him we're proud to be here, and we ain’t 
scared of nothin’.” ; 

Well, not long ago the Ambassador was in 
Washington and told me the sequel to that 
incident. I’d repeated a story in a talk that 
was carried on our Voice of America radio 
program, and there in that base in Germa- 
ny the young trooper heard the broadcast 
and knew that I’d received his message. His 
commanding officer said that he ran down 
the company street yelling, “The system 
works! The system works!” 

Well, the system does work, but not just 
because Ambassadors can get messages 
from a 19-year-old trooper to the President. 
Our system—this way of life we call democ- 
racy and freedom—really works because of 
the dedicated Americans like that GI in 
Germany, who’ve always been willing to 
defend our way of life from foreign aggres- 
sors—from those who do not love freedom 
and seek to destroy it. 

Today is Armed Forces Day, a day we set 
aside to remember and thank those Ameri- 
cans who wear our country’s uniform and 
who serve our nation in so many places 
around the globe. Many are far from home, 
and things you and I take for granted— 
family, friends, all the good things that go 
with life in our hometowns—they’ve given 
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all these things up for the sake of a chal- 
lenge and to answer a call. The challenge is 
the task of defending freedom, and the call 
they’ve answered is summarized in three 
words: duty, honor, country. 

So, on Armed Forces Day, let’s remember 
the debt we owe those in uniform. News of 
this broadcast will be carried in the Armed 
Forces Network, and I know I speak for all 
Americans when I say to our soldiers, sail- 
ors, airmen, marines, and coast guardsmen, 
we thank you for the job you’re doing and 
the sacrifices you’re making for all of us at 
home. And we’re grateful and proud of you 
for your devotion to country and to the 
cause of freedom. 

Now, remembering to say thank you is 
very important, but we here at home have 
a greater responsibility. As you know, since 
my first day in office, restoring respect for 
America’s military and rebuilding our na- 
tion’s defenses has been one of my highest 
priorities. It remains so today. 

I’m sure you’ve read about the discussions 
going on in the Congress on military spend- 
ing. I'll reserve comment on them until the 
Congress has completed its current work, 
but I do want to say this much: One of the 
things that has most deeply disturbed 
Americans during the past decade, even 
though it isn’t always talked about as much 
as other political issues, was the expansion 
of Soviet influence beyond their borders— 
Angola, Ethiopia, Cambodia, Afghanistan, 
and Nicaragua are cases in point. This trend 
was of natural concern to the American 
people, especially right here on the conti- 
nent. 

The tendency of some leaders to shut 
their eyes to the real world, their lack of 
realism about our foreign adversaries and 
communism’s unrelenting assault on human 
freedom requires that we face up to the 
need to restore effective deterrence and 
help our friends. 

Americans don’t want to take chances 
with our national security. It’s just one of 
the strongest impulses in our body politic. 
Americans know an act of Congress can 
repeal vital military expenditures. They also 
know what an act of Congress can’t repeal: 
the aggressive tendencies and intentions of 
our adversaries. 

So, I want to say today I'll be conferring 
with the Congress and with Secretary of 


Defense Caspar Weinberger on the military 
budget. And believe me, our attack on 
waste and fraud in procurement—like dis- 
covering that $436 hammer—is going to 
continue, but we must have adequate mili- 
tary appropriations. As President Kennedy 
said, “There is no discount on defense.” 

My first responsibility as President is the 
safety and security of the American people. 
So, if a suitable compromise can’t be 
worked out, I won’t hesitate to put our case 
before the American people and ask for 
your support. On this Armed Forces Day 
let’s say thanks to all Americans in uniform, 
but let’s make sure we give them the tools 
they need to do their job. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Summer Jobs for Youth Program 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
May 20, 1985 





Secretary Brock and distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, good morning, and 
welcome to the White House. 

I know one young person that isn’t lack- 
ing for a summer job. As a matter of fact, 
she has a permanent job daily on her radio 
station. Kelly is a sports announcer. 

These past couple of months, as the trees 
have begun to leaf out and the flowers to 
blossom, spring has come to America—an 
America that is in good economic health. 
For more than 2 years our economy has 
been growing steadily. And this morning at 
8:30 a.m. the Commerce Department re- 
leased some additional figures that indicate 
that very definitely. 

Our basic industries have achieved new 
productivity while technological break- 
throughs involving the computer and the 
microchip have produced entirely new 
fields of services and goods. And nearly 8 
million jobs have been created and more 
than 200,000 last month alone. 
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As summer follows spring, inflation will 
remain low and our economy will continue 
to grow, creating still more jobs. Yet even 
in these good economic times, thousands of 
young Americans, as Bill has told you, have 
trouble finding summer jobs. Many live in 
parts of our inner cities where there are 
few employers. Some are black or Hispanic 
and suffer from higher rates of unemploy- 
ment than other young Americans. 

Ironically, the very young people who 
will find it hardest to get work will be the 
ones who needs jobs the most. To them, a 
summer job means a chance to escape pov- 
erty and disadvantage, a chance to get the 
work experience that would enable them to 
climb the economic ladder. 

I think many of us here remember 
summer jobs. I remember they taught me a 
great deal about the satisfactions of good, 
honest work. I was 14 when I got my first 
summer job. Before that summer was over, 
I was laying hardwood floor, I was shingling 
roof, painting, and using a pick and shovel 
to dig for foundation in house construction. 
I have to confess that pick and shovel work 
got a little heavy at times. 

One day I was hard at it, swinging a pick, 
and I had that pick right up over my shoul- 
der for another blow when the noon whistle 
blew. And I just said, “That’s it.” And I 
didn’t complete the swing, I just dropped 
the pick behind me and stepped out from 
under it. And then I heard a rather profane 
and angry voice behind me—{laughter|— 
and I turned around, and there stood the 
boss with the pick imbedded in the ground 
right between his feet. [Laughter] So, ever 
since that, I've kept in mind a simple 
lesson: If you start swinging, finish. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But I can’t help thinking that those 
summer jobs might have been impossible 
for me to get if certain laws in place today 
had been in effect back then. And maybe in 
our effort to do good, maybe we haven’t 
been as successful as we thought we were 
when we passed some of those laws. 

Under the current minimum wage law, 
for example, many young people have been 
priced out of the labor market. To put these 
young Americans back in the market, we 
have proposed the youth employment op- 
portunity wage—legislation that would 
allow employers to hire young people at a 
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lower minimum wage during the summer 
months. Our bill would increase summer 
employment opportunities, yet provide ex- 
plicit safeguards to protect permanent em- 
ployees and the young people themselves. 

The youth employment opportunity wage 
has wide support, including the endorse- 
ment of the National Conference of Black 
Mayors. For thousands of young Americans, 
it would represent breakthrough legislation. 
Let’s hope that Congress will act soon. 

In the meantime, our administration will 
continue its work to provide summer jobs 
for young Americans. We firmly believe 
that the surest source of the real work, not 
make-work, is in the private sector. So, at 
the center of our efforts lies a partnership 
between the government and the private 
sector. 

As part of our Job Training Partnership 
Act this year, our summer youth employ- 
ment program includes nearly $825 million 
in funding for State and local governments. 
And these governments have available 
some $100 million left over from the 825 
million granted them last year for summer 
employment. So, these levels of govern- 
ment can use this over $900 million this 
summer to work with other nonprofit con- 
cerns as they provide work experience for 
more than 850,000 young people. 

Private efforts in the summer jobs pro- 
gram can offer still more opportunities. Last 
summer, for example, television stations 
like WDAF in Kansas City aired summer 
job-a-thons. Newspapers like the Atlanta 
Journal/Constitution permitted youngsters 
to run a “Jobs Wanted” ads for free. Corpo- 
rations like Walt Disney Productions hired 
thousands of young people and enterprises 
like Chevron, Sun Company, and Hewlett- 
Packard contributed facilities, personnel, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This summer, as in years past, the White 
House Office of Private Sector Initiatives 
will receive help in overseeing the summer 
jobs program from the National Alliance of 
Business. Bill Kolberg and the other execu- 
tives at the NAB have my deepest thanks. 

This year’s spokesmen for the summer 
jobs program will be the members of the 
American Sportscasters Association. Vin 
Scully, as representative of that association, 
you have my gratitude, and Vin, coming 
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from somebody who used to do a little 
sports announcing himself, I’d like to say, 
you're one of the very best. 

Finally, to the 170 representatives of cor- 
porations and private industry councils who 
have received summer jobs awards—many 
present today—our congratulations. You’ve 
already done much for young Americans, 
and I know that this summer, you'll do still 
more. 

Together, we can provide summer jobs 
for hundreds of thousands of our young 
people. In so doing, we'll help to teach 
them the spirit of enterprise and to give 
them the most important kind of capital, 
not the kind that accumulates in banks, but 
that which, through actual work experience 
is stored up in the heart and mind. 

Thank you, God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:42 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


United States Ambassador to Zambia 





Nomination of Paul J. Hare. May 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul J. Hare, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Zambia. He would succeed Nicholas Platt. 

Mr. Hare entered the Foreign Service in 
1960. In 1961-1963 he served as adminis- 
trative officer at our Embassy in Kuwait. 
Thereafter he became consular officer at 
the U.S. Embassy in Tunisia. In 1964-1968 
he was on assignment to the Agency for 
International Development (CORDS and 
the U.S. Embassy in Saigon and several 
provinces in Vietnam). He returned to the 
Department in 1969 as Vietnam desk offi- 
cer for a while and then served as Moroc- 
can desk officer until 1971. In 1971-1972 
he was Deputy Director of Policy Planning 
in the African Bureau. In 1972 he became 
press officer then Deputy Director, Office 
of Press Relations, until 1975. In 1975 he 
went to Brisbane, Australia, as consul of the 
American consulate. In 1977-1979 he 


became Peace Corps Director in Morocco. 
He then returned to the Department as Di- 
rector of the Office of Southern African Af- 
fairs, where he served until 1981 when he 
went to Israel as counselor for political af- 
fairs and where he has been serving to the 
present time. 

Mr. Hare was born December 8, 1937, in 
Alexandria, VA. He received his B.A. in 
1959 from Swarthmore College and attend- 
ed the University of Chicago from 1959 to 
1960. His foreign language is French. He is 
married to Robbie Anna, and they have two 
children. 


National Museum Services Board 





Nomination of Alice Wright Algood as a 
Member. May 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alice Wright Algood to be 
a member of the National Museum Services 
Board for a term expiring December 6, 
1989. This is a reappointment. 

Mrs. Algood is a board member and 
former chairman of the Tennessee State 
Museum Association. She is a member, past 
chapter president, and past State president 
of the Association for the Preservation of 
Tennessee Antiquities. She also serves as 
legislative chairman of the American 
Legion Auxiliary. 

She attended Louisiana State University. 
She is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Columbia, TN. She was born March 
11, 1926, in Columbia, TN. 


Activities of United Nations Member 
Countries 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. May 20, 1985 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


Pursuant to Public Law 98-151, I am 
transmitting herewith the report on the ac- 
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tivities of countries within the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. 

This report assesses the degree of support 
of United States foreign policy in the 
United Nations context by the governments 
of countries which are members of the 
United Nations. 

In addition, this report includes the 
report required of the Secretary of State 
under Section 117 of Public Law 98-164 on 
the performance of UN member countries 
in international organizations. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 


of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


National Maritime Day, 1985 





Proclamation 5343. May 21, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The restructuring of the Nation’s mari- 
time policy and regulations to create an en- 
vironment in which our shipping industry 
can prosper is of great importance to the 
United States. 

Since its birth as a Nation, the United 
States has relied on the oceans for com- 
merce and as avenues for the protection of 
national interests. The United States is truly 
a maritime power by necessity. 

Maritime power has two principal compo- 
nents. One component, the Navy and the 
Coast Guard, guards America’s free use of 
the seas while the other component, the 
Merchant Marine, supports trade with na- 
tions and, in an emergency, becomes a part 
of our military establishment—integral with 
our military forces. 

This role of our civilian mariners is not 
new. In World War II, virtually every serv- 
iceman who saw action against the enemy 
was transported overseas by ship. In Viet- 
nam, more than 90 percent of the war ma- 
terial utilized in that conflict went by sea. 
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Our brave merchant seamen took their 
place alongside the fighting men of our 
armed services in combat against a deter- 
mined enemy. In World War II, from De- 
cember 1941 to August 1945, the United 
States lost 5,638 merchant seamen aboard 
733 ships sunk by submarines. Through the 
first part of 1943, the casualty rate among 
U.S. merchant seamen was greater than in 
all the armed services. 

To maintain America’s maritime power 
this Administration has advocated that a 
number of steps be taken by government, 
industry, and labor: 

—Maintenance of a superior Navy, 
Marine Corps, and a highly capable Coast 
Guard. A superior Navy is required to pro- 
tect merchant ships in time of emergency, 
in recognition of the critical nature of their 
military and economic cargoes. 

—An economically independent United 
States flag merchant marine of not less than 
its current capabilities. 

—An adequate shipyard mobilization 
base. The construction of the 600-ship Navy 
is helping to maintain the shipyard mobili- 
zation base. 

—Continued emphasis on merchant 
vessel security agreements between the 
United States and its allies, such as the 
NATO ship-sharing agreement. 

The enactment of the Shipping Act of 
1984 was a major step toward regaining a 
prominent position on the world’s trade 
routes for our country. It diminished or 
streamlined outdated regulations that gov- 
erned the ocean liner industry, and it has 
helped rekindle the spirit of American mar- 
itime enterprise. American-flag liner com- 
panies are now in the forefront of develop- 
ments that are providing shippers with 
more efficient, extensive, and innovative 
intermodal services. 

Our Merchant Marine is being bolstered 
by the replacement of obsolete ships with 
new, efficient, and highly competitive ves- 
sels. With the cooperation of seafaring 
labor, these new fleet additions are being 
operated with small crews that increase 
their productivity and competitiveness. 

These healthy trends should be encour- 
aged. We must work to continue to develop 
the strong American merchant marine to 
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serve our Nation’s peacetime trade and sup- 
port our Armed Forces. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
American merchant marine, the Congress, 
by joint resolution approved May 20, 1933, 
designated May 22 of each year as “Nation- 
al Maritime Day” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue annually a 
proclamation calling for its appropriate ob- 
servance. This date was chosen to com- 
memorate the day in 1819 when the SS 
SAVANNAH departed Savannah, Georgia, 
on the first transatlantic steamship voyage. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 22, 1985, as National 
Maritime Day, and I urge the people of the 
United States to observe this day by display- 
ing the flag of the United States at their 
homes and other suitable places, and I re- 
quest that all ships sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag dress ship on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:18 p.m., May 21, 1985] 


United States-Finland Agreement on 
Nuclear Energy 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. May 21, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit to the Congress, 
pursuant to section 123 d. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2153(d)), the text of the proposed Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of Finland 
Concerning Peaceful Uses of Nuclear 
Energy and accompanying annexes and 
agreed minute; my written approval, au- 
thorization and determination concerning 


the agreement; and the memorandum of 
the Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency with the 
Nuclear Proliferation Assessment Statement 
concerning the agreement. The _ joint 
memorandum submitted to me by the Sec- 
retaries of State and Energy, which includes 
a summary of the provisions of the agree- 
ment, and the views and recommendations 
of the Members of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission and the Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency are also enclosed. 

The proposed revised agreement with 
Finland has been negotiated in accordance 
with the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act, 
which sets forth certain requirements for 
new agreements for peaceful nuclear coop- 
eration with other countries. In my judg- 
ment, the proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion between the United States and Fin- 
land, together with its accompanying 
agreed minute, meets all statutory require- 
ments. 

The proposed agreement reflects the 
desire of the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Finland to 
confirm and refine a framework for peace- 
ful nuclear cooperation between our two 
countries in a manner which recognizes 
both the shared non-proliferation objectives 
and the friendly and harmonious relations 
between the United States and Finland. 
The agreement will in my view further the 
non-proliferation and foreign policy inter- 
ests of the United States. 

I have considered the views and recom- 
mendations of the interested agencies in re- 
viewing the proposed agreement and have 
determined that its performance will pro- 
mote, and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to, the common defense and secu- 
rity. Accordingly, I have approved the 
agreement and authorized its execution. 

Under current law, this agreement may 
be brought into force upon the completion 
of 60 days of continuous session of the Con- 
gress. However, the pending Export Ad- 
ministration Act reauthorization bill would 
revise the procedures in sections 123 and 
130 of the Atomic Energy Act for bringing 
the agreement into force. If these amend- 
ments are enacted in their current form 
before the completion of the 60-day period 
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provided for in current law, this agreement 
will not be brought into force until an addi- 
tional 30 days of continuous session has 
passed, in keeping with the intent of the 
proposed amendments. In that case, this 
submittal shall constitute a submittal for 
purposes of both section 123 d. of the 
Atomic Energy Act and section 123 b. as it 
is proposed to be amended. The Adminis- 
tration is prepared to begin consultation 
with the Senate Foreign Relations and 
House Foreign Affairs Committees on the 
proposed agreement immediately. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 21, 1985. 


Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 
Negotiations 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 21, 1985 





Today the President met with Ambassa- 
dor Robert Blackwill, who will serve as the 
new U.S. Representative to the Mutual and 
Balanced Force Reductions (MBFR) talks in 
Vienna, which reconvene this week. The 
U.S. delegation in Vienna together with 
those of our NATO allies are seeking to 
reach an equitable and verifiable agree- 
ment with the Warsaw Pact on the reduc- 
tion to equal levels of conventional force 
manpower in central Europe. Such an 
agreement would enhance stability and se- 
curity, reduce the risk of war, and promote 
mutual confidence in Europe. The Presi- 
dent expressed his continuing interest in 
and support for efforts in the MBFR negoti- 
ations. 

Ambassador Blackwill’s work in Vienna 
will go hand in hand with U.S. participation 
in other negotiations that seek to promote 
security and stability. In Geneva, the 
United States next week will return for a 
second round of negotiations with the 
Soviet Union on nuclear and space arms in 
an effort to enhance stability and eliminate 
entirely the risk of nuclear war. Also in 
Geneva, the United States has submitted to 
the 40-nation Disarmament Conference a 
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draft treaty for the complete and verifiable 
prohibition of chemical weapons. And in 
Stockholm at the Conference on Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe (CDE), the NATO 
alliance is actively seeking agreement on 
concrete measures to reduce the risks of 
surprise attack in Europe. 

The President urged Ambassador Black- 
will, together with his Western colleagues 
in Vienna, to probe for all possible areas of 
agreement in order to achieve concrete re- 
sults, noting that if the Soviet Union and its 
partners show a similar degree of willing- 
ness to find mutually acceptable solutions to 
the difficult issues on the table, progress in 
MBEFR will be possible. 


Meeting With President Roberto Suazo 
Cérdova of Honduras 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
the Meeting. May 21, 1985 





Q. I hear you’ve been pounding the table 
on Nicaraguan aid. 

President Reagan. Oh, just kind of 
slapped it. [Laughter] 

Q. They think you mean business. 

President Reagan. Then I’m happy. 

Q. President Suazo, are you prepared to 
lift restrictions on the contras if Congress 
approves new aid to them? 

President Suazo. What kind of restric- 
tions? 

Q. Well, forcing them to go beyond the 
borders into Nicaragua, not allowing them 
to operate out of Honduras. 

President Suazo. The Congress is the one 
that has to decide what it wants to do. It’s 
their business. 

What the American Congress and the 
American people should remember is that 
24 hours after this request by President 
Ronald Reagan was rejected by the Con- 
gress, President Daniel Ortega was in 
Moscow saying hello to Chairman Gorba- 
chev of the Soviet Communist Party. 

I think that everybody recognizes that 
this vote in the Congress of the United 
States in which they rejected the request of 
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President Reagan for humanitarian assist- 
ance for the contras was a victory for Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega and for the Communist 
Party, and I think that it’s not my business, 
but the Congress of the United States de- 
cides—the thing was lost by two votes and 
this is—I can’t interfere in domestic Ameri- 
can politics, but, although I’m not an Amer- 
ican, I think that you should feel proud in 
the United States that the United States has 
recovered its leadership position in the 
world under a great leader named Ronald 
Reagan. 

And so, we in Central America are fight- 
ing for the establishment of democratic re- 
gimes that represent the will of the people 
freely expressed. We’re fighting for liberty; 
we're fighting for justice. We strongly sup- 
port the Contadora process; their meetings 
continue. 

The five Central American countries that 
participate in that process—the one that 
places the most obstacles in the path of a 
peaceful solution within a global framework 
for the entire region is precisely the regime 
in Nicaragua. 

I’ve told journalists that have visited Hon- 
duras that they should try going to Cuba, 
Afghanistan, and Moscow and speak as 
freely as they do in the United States and in 
Honduras and see what would happen 
under these Communist governments. 
They’d wind up in jail or who knows what. 

Q. President Reagan, are you encouraged 
by what you heard from your GOP leader- 
ship today about the chances for new aid? 

President Reagan. I’ve been encouraged 
by what I’ve just been hearing here. 
[Laughter] 

Q. You didn’t put him up to it, did you? 

President Reagan. We just met a few sec- 
onds before you came in here. We haven’t 
seen each other. 

President Suazo. I'd like to remind you 
that the shield of Honduras says, “A free, 
sovereign, and independent . . .” What I’ve 
said represents my beliefs. I believe that 
President Reagan has recovered the posi- 
tion of leadership that the United States 
had been losing. And all of us who believe 
in democracy have regained our faith and 
our trust in this leadership; our faith and 
trust have been reborn. 

I think he’s a man who makes vigorous 
decisions, and I think the American people 


should think about this and pray to the 
Lord God Almighty that He illuminate the 
President in the decisions that he makes. 

But I have not been coached. I haven’t 
been put up to this. [Laughter] I came here 
accepting the very kind invitation issued to 
me by President Reagan. 

And furthermore, President Reagan is not 
an executioner. He is not a dictator by any 
matter of means. And he’s always been a 
strong believer in democracy, and he never 
has imposed any kind of restrictions on a 
free, sovereign and independent country 
like Honduras. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

Q. Are you content to have the contras 
stay in Honduras then? 

President Suazo. No more. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:30 in the 
Oval Office at the White House. President 
Suazo spoke in Spanish, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. 


Meeting With President Roberto Suazo 
Cérdova of Honduras 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
May 21, 1985 





President Reagan. It’s been a privilege to 
have President Suazo of Honduras, a friend 
of the United States and a friend of democ- 
racy, here for a visit. 

We’ve had very useful discussions during 
which both of us expressed our satisfaction 
with the positive relationship that our two 
countries enjoy. 

We're in full agreement that the growth 
of democracy and economic opportunity is 
essential to peace and security in Central 
America. 

We reviewed the accomplishments of the 
U.S.-Honduran joint commission established 
last year to promote the closest possible co- 
operation between our two governments. 
The joint commission is an excellent exam- 
ple of how friends can work together in a 
framework of mutual respect and coopera- 
tion. 
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I expressed to President Suazo my per- 
sonal appreciation for his government’s 
strong support for our policies in Central 
America. Our two governments share seri- 
ous concern over the threat to the entire 
region posed by the Communist Sandinista 
regime in Nicaragua and its Cuban and 
Soviet supporters. President Suazo and I re- 
newed our commitment to face this chal- 
lenge together and to counter aggression 
and subversion. 

I also expressed today my continued sup- 
port for peace efforts through the Conta- 
dora process. Honduras and the United 
States both back a comprehensive solution 
based on full, verifiable implementation of 
the Contadora document of objectives, in- 
cluding dialog to achieve national reconcili- 
ation through democratic elections. 

President Suazo and I are today issuing a 
joint statement that sums up the state of 
relations between our two countries. In it, 
the American commitment to the sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity of Honduras 
is restated in clear and firm terms. 

Honduras is a friendly nation facing a se- 
rious threat of Communist aggression and 
subversion. There should be no doubt that 
we will fulfill our mutual defense obligation 
under the Rio Treaty and the OAS Charter. 

Finally, it was a great personal pleasure 
to meet again with President Suazo. Hondu- 
ras is on the path to democracy—a course 
which will in the long run ensure its people 
the fruits of freedom and prosperity. 

I and the people of the United States look 
forward to continued close friendship and 
cooperation with President Suazo and the 
people of Honduras. 

President Suazo. Mr. President, this is the 
fourth meeting between us since I became 
President of my country as a result of the 
freely expressed will of the Honduran 
people. 

This visit takes place a scant 6 months 
prior to general elections in Honduras. And 
for the first time in 50 years, a civilian will 
have the great privilege of handing over 
the reins of government to another civilian 
elected in free and honest elections. 

Our emerging democracy has been sub- 
jected to the worst economic crisis of the 
century and exposed to the most severe 
international threats. These circumstances 
have made our task more difficult. Not ev- 
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erything I would have liked to have done 
has been possible. However, I will hand 
over to my legitimate successor a nation 
enjoying complete freedom, ready to face 
the challenges of the future with faith in its 
capacity for progress and with a deep- 
rooted conviction of justice. 

Honduras, which has honored friendship 
and solidarity with other democracies, also 
needs it friends. It requires a clear expres- 
sion of support in order to continue its de- 
velopment in peace, security, and with jus- 
tice and liberty for all. 

My visit to this beautiful country under- 
lines the beginning of a new relationship 
between Honduras and the United States, a 
new relationship which is based on mutual 
respect and cooperation with interdepen- 
dency. A new relationship takes into ac- 
count our differences and our common in- 
terests, our needs, and our potential. 

As a result of high-level negotiations be- 
tween our countries over the past 6 months, 
President Reagan and I have today commit- 
ted ourselves to a more solid friendship and 
to closer cooperation based on mutual re- 
spect of our own dignity. 

Thus, we have reaffirmed the general 
principles of a new relationship in economic 
as well as security matters. We have decid- 
ed to continue to maintain on a permanent 
basis the high-level commissions which have 
been meeting to deal with these matters 
and to have systematic consultations be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the For- 
eign Minister of Honduras. 

President Reagan, with great sensitivity, 
has understood the urgent need to cooper- 
ate with the Honduran people in order to 
stabilize and reactivate our economy. We 
have reached a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment for the disbursement of aid programs 
for this year. And talks have been initiated 
to project economic and technical coopera- 
tion over the coming years. This dialog will 
allow us to give proper attention to the re- 
newed efforts which will have to be made 
in order to speed up a process of economic, 
social, and administrative reform. The suc- 
cess of democracy in Honduras will depend 
on carrying out these efforts. 

Even though social justice, the sustained 
development of our economy, and political 
participation should be the basis of our na- 
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tional security, President Reagan and I have 
evaluated the international dangers faced 
by Honduras, the Central American region, 
and the United States itself. Our countries 
will not fail to provide assistance to each 
other in order to face these threats. In the 
case of Honduras, we have received securi- 
ty guarantees from the United States. 

Honduras does not have aggressive de- 
signs on any country. In the crisis faced by 
Central America, we shall continue our ef- 
forts to reach a negotiated agreement 
within the Contadora peace initiative. We 
look forward to a full and verifiable regional 
peace and cooperation agreement based on 
the 21 objectives set forth by the five Cen- 
tral American states. 

Mr. President, our talks have proven to 
be very helpful in promoting excellent links 
of friendship and cooperation between our 
peoples and governments, as well as for the 
peace and security of the Central American 
region. I shall return to Honduras having 
reaffirmed my admiration for the American 
people, my faith in the understanding of its 
legislators, and my confidence that the lead- 
ership, which you undoubtedly exert, will 
always be present to serve the ideals that 
make this nation great, ideals which were 
shared by the founding fathers of our re- 
spective nations when they were searching 
for independence, democracy, and liberty. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Mr. President, we understand you’ve 
pounded the table in frustration over Nica- 
ragua. Is that right, sir? 

President Reagan. | was slapping a fly. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Are you going to get aid to the contras 
through now, sir? 

President Reagan. Well, we'll see. We are 
going to try. 

Q. Are you optimistic about it? 

President Reagan. \’m always optimistic. 

Q. Did you really pound the table, 
though? 

President Reagan. | killed a fly. 

Q. Does it have to go through the CIA to 
be acceptable to youP 

President Reagan. | am not going to give 
any details. 

Q. Would you like to disband Congress? 
Be truthful, now. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:34 p.m. 
to reporters assembled at the South Portico 
of the White House. President Suazo spoke 
in Spanish, and his remarks were translated 
by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met in the 
Oval Office and then attended a luncheon 
in the Residence. 


Meeting With President Roberto Suazo 
Cérdova of Honduras 





Joint U.S.-Honduras Communique. 
May 21, 1985 





The Presidents of the United States of 
America and the Republic of Honduras, 
meeting in Washington, D.C., on May 21, 
1985, with full commitment of their Gov- 
ernments to the ideals of justice, liberty and 
democracy that the people of the Western 
Hemisphere seek, and recognizing the criti- 
cal situation in which these values are being 
tested in Central America today as well as 
the urgent obligation to safeguard them, 
issue this communique: 

The two Presidents noted with satisfac- 
tion the warm, cooperative ties between 
the two nations, including the very close 
security relationship which contributes to 
peace and stability in the Central American 
region and strengthens the independence 
and sovereignty of their respective nations. 
Both Presidents expressed great satisfaction 
with the work of the Joint Commission on 
U.S.-Honduran relations that was formed in 
Washington in November 1984 to promote, 
on the basis of sovereign equality and 
mutual respect, sustained economic and 
social development and enhanced security. 

The Presidents reviewed the results of 
recent discussions on economic matters 
within the Joint Commission, in particular 
the program for economic revitalization 
being developed by the Government of 
Honduras and the support of that program 
by the United States through economic as- 
sistance funds. They reaffirmed the agree- 
ments reached by the Joint Commission for 
the disbursement during 1985 of $147.5 
million in Economic Support Funds. The 
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two Presidents expressed approval of the 
objectives of the Honduran economic pro- 
gram to achieve sustained, non-inflationary 
economic growth through measures to con- 
trol fiscal and balance of payments deficits. 

They endorsed the mutual efforts to en- 
courage expansion of the productive and 
exporting sectors of the Honduran econo- 
my. They agreed that their governments 
will cooperate closely and will seek increas- 
ing levels of bilateral and multilateral eco- 
nomic assistance to support economic stabil- 
ity, growth, and development to improve 
the living standard of the people of Hondu- 
ras. 

The Presidents reviewed the work on se- 
curity issues of the Joint Commission, in- 
cluding the ongoing review of the Military 
Assistance Agreement between the United 
States and Honduras of 1954. They ex- 
pressed approval for modification of that 
Agreement and associated documents with 
respect to the following: 

—the exercise of criminal jurisdiction 
over United States Department of Defense 
personnel present in Honduras; 

—the sharing of maintenance and repair 
costs at specified Honduran airfields; 

—the establishment of standard proce- 
dures for settling claims associated with 
United States military activity in Honduras; 
and 

—the establishment of a joint political- 
military administrative group to review and 
facilitate appropriate administrative issues. 

They further expressed satisfaction with 
the substantive progress made in the Joint 
Commission’s review of the following areas 
of mutual interest: operating procedures re- 
lated to the scheduling and planning of 
combined military exercises; counter-terror- 
ism training; U.S. use of Honduran military 
facilities and airspace; and continued joint 
consultations and security threat analysis to 
facilitate Honduran planning of minimum 
force and force modernization require- 
ments. 

In the context of their review of the secu- 
rity relationship, the two Presidents reaf- 
firmed their governments’ intention to con- 
tinue to work closely together to confront 
the serious threats to the peace and security 
of both countries through mutual assistance 
and the development of defensive capabili- 
ties. To this end, the Government of the 
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United States will continue to cooperate, as 
necessary and appropriate, in the strength- 
ening of Honduras’ defenses and the mod- 
ernization of its armed forces. 

The Government of the United States fur- 
ther reiterated its firm and unwavering 
commitment to cooperate in the defense of 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
Honduras in accordance with the reciprocal 
rights and obligations relating to individual 
and collective self defense and the use of 
armed force, as expressed in the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
the Charter of the United Nations and the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States. 

In view of the very close and cooperative 
nature of the two countries’ political and 
security relationships and the very serious 
security threats that exist in Central Amer- 
ica, the Governments of the United States 
and Honduras reaffirm the rights and obli- 
gations in these three agreements, includ- 
ing Article 3 of the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance, Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations and Article 
21 of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. In case of an armed attack 
against Honduras, the United States will 
take appropriate measures, consistent with 
the rights and obligations cited above, to 
consult with and support in a timely and 
effective manner the Government of Hon- 
duras in its efforts to defend its sovereignty 
and territorial integrity against communist 
aggression. 

To ensure the success of these coopera- 
tive efforts, the two Presidents agreed that 
the Governments will maintain close work- 
ing relations through the continued work of 
the Joint Commission, and periodic consul- 
tations of their foreign ministers and other 
governmental officials on matters of mutual 
interest or concern. 

Lastly, the two Presidents reiterated their 
conviction that the development of the 
Central American people can be fulfilled 
only in a climate of peace and liberty. In 
this sense, they expressed their firm support 
for a verifiable and comprehensive imple- 
mentation of the Contadora Document of 
Objectives including, in particular, dialogue 
to achieve national reconciliation in the 
democratic framework. 
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National Osteoporosis Awareness 
Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5344. May 21, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Osteoporosis is a condition in which bone 
mass decreases, causing bones to be more 
susceptible to fracture. It may develop 
without warning. A fall, blow, or lifting 
action that would not strain the average 
person can easily cause one or more bones 
to break in a person with severe osteoporo- 
sis. 

Some 15 to 20 million Americans are af- 
flicted with osteoporosis. The risk of devel- 
oping the disease increases with age and is 
higher in women than in men. It is estimat- 
ed that 25 percent of postmenopausal 
women in the United States will develop 
osteoporosis. Among people who live to be 
age 90, 32 percent of women and 17 per- 
cent of men will suffer a hip fracture, 
mostly due to osteoporosis. More than 
50,000 older women and many older men 
die each year in the United States as a 
result of such complications. It is estimated 
that national health costs related to osteo- 
porosis are at least $3.8 billion annually. 

As scientific knowledge about the disease 
continues to grow, there is reason for hope. 
New research findings and new approaches 
to prevention, diagnosis, and treatment are 
being developed. The Federal government 
and private voluntary organizations have 
created a strong and enduring partnership 
committed to research on osteoporosis. 
Working together, our objective must be to 
uncover the cause and cure for this major 
public health problem. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
61, has designated the week beginning May 
20, 1985, through May 26, 1985, as “Nation- 
al Osteoporosis Awareness Week” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 20, 1985, through 
May 26, 1985, as National Osteoporosis 
Awareness Week. I urge the people of the 


United States and educational, philanthrop- 
ic, scientific, medical, and health care orga- 
nizations and professionals to observe this 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:49 a.m., May 22, 1985] 


National Medical Transcriptionist 
Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5345. May 21, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Record-keeping is a vital function in our 
society, and one of the most important 
records for every American is the medical 
record. That record, including reports pre- 
pared and edited by a medical transcrip- 
tionist from physician dictation, is the per- 
manent history of a patient’s medical care. 

A century ago, physicians knew many of 
their patients from birth, knew all their ail- 
ments, and provided all their medical care. 
Today, with medical specialization and 
greater mobility among people, many 
skilled physicians may treat the average 
American during a lifetime. Using tran- 
scribed medical reports, each physician can 
easily and quickly review a patient’s medi- 
cal history even if the physician has never 
seen that patient before. Because of the 
work done by trained medical transcription- 
ists, patients can be assured that the history 
of their medical care is portrayed accurate- 
ly and legibly. Medical transcriptionists 
have therefore become a vital link between 
the physician and the patient. 

It is appropriate for our Nation to recog- 
nize the contributions of medical transcrip- 
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tionists. We should encourage hospitals, 
allied health education programs, and com- 
munity colleges to provide appropriate 
courses of instruction recognizing the high 
standards that must be met by medical 
transcriptionists and the vital function they 
perform. 

In recognition of the need for medical 
transcriptionists in today’s society, the Con- 
gress, by Public Law 98-609, has designated 
the week beginning May 20, 1985, as “Na- 
tional Medical Transcriptionist Week” and 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of May 20 
through May 26, 1985, as National Medical 
Transcriptionist Week, and I urge all Amer- 
icans to participate in appropriate ceremo- 
nies in observance of this event. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:50 a.m., May 22, 1985) 


Council of the Americas 





Remarks at the Annual Conference. 
May 21, 1985 





It’s a pleasure to have you all here today. 
And a special word of thanks to your chair- 
man, David Rockefeller, for all he’s done 
for many years to strengthen political and 
economic relations with our friends and 
neighbors in Latin America. 

Four-and-a-half years ago when we 
picked up the mantle, I fully understood 
that if our southern neighbors were to live 
in peace and be spared the tragedy of Com- 
munist dictatorship, we must have a bal- 
anced policy on Latin America. Our strate- 
gy’s been based on four mutually reinforc- 
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ing elements. We’ve been seeking to help 
bolster the development of democratic in- 
stitutions, to improve the living conditions 
of the people and restore economic growth, 
to provide security assistance and thwart 
Communist-supported subversion and ag- 
gression, to find realistic diplomatic solu- 
tions to conflict in the region. 

No strategy is worth the paper it’s writ- 
ten on unless it’s backed up with the hard 
work of loyal and talented individuals, and 
I'd like to take this opportunity to recog- 
nize a man that I’ve relied on heavily. Bill 
Middendorf, ! would you please stand up? I 
want to tell you how much I personally ap- 
preciate your service. You’ve done a terrific 
job at the Organization of American States 
during a very trying time. And having just 
returned from Europe, I can tell you that 
your next job, representing us to the Euro- 
pean Communities, will also be a major 
challenge. [Laughter] 

And Id also like to introduce Elliot 
Abrams, whom I’ve asked to serve as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs. Elliot has been an articulate spokes- 
man for our country in the field of human 
rights. And I’m looking forward to working 
even more closely with you. Now, just make 
sure you get all the phone numbers of ev- 
erybody in the room before they leave 
today. [Laughter] Seriously, I hope you'll 
give Elliot your strong support. 

With the energy and the creative talents 
of people like Bill Middendorf, Elliot 
Abrams, all of you here today, much has 
been accomplished in Central America. The 
people there, with the regrettable excep- 
tion of Nicaragua, are enjoying the rising 
democratic tide. 

One of the most damaging lies of our era 
is the falsehood that people must give up 
freedom to enjoy economic progress, which 
makes me think of a story—everything 
makes me think of a story—{/aughter]—about 
three dogs, an American dog and a Polish 
dog and a Russian dog. And they were all 
having a visit, and the American dog was 
telling them about how things were in this 
country. He said, “You know, you bark, and 


1 Ambassador and Permanent Representa- 
tive of the United States to the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 
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if you have to, you bark long enough, and 
then somebody comes along and gives you 
some meat.” And the Polish dog said, 
“What’s meat?” [Laughter] The Russian dog 
says, “What’s bark?” [Laughter] 

I have to interrupt right here and tell you 
that on one of my visits—I won’t name him; 
I don’t want to embarrass him—but one of 
the heads of state that I met with on this 
visit, he gave me one while I was on the 
way. He told me the story about the two 
fellows in the Soviet Union who were walk- 
ing down the street, and the one of them 
says, “Have we really achieved full commu- 
nism? Is this itP Is this now full commu- 
nism?” And the other one said, “Oh, hell 
no, things are going to get a lot worse.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, developing countries are discover- 
ing that the only things produced by com- 
munism are oppression and deprivation. 
The political freedom now emerging in 
Latin America gives us reason to be opti- 
mistic about the changes for economic 
progress. We’re doing all we can to work 
with the new democracies in Central Amer- 
ica, our neighbors in the Caribbean, and 
other countries in the hemisphere to 
strengthen their democratic institutions and 
to invigorate their domestic economies. 

In Central America the downward eco- 
nomic spiral, by and large, has been halted. 
Excluding Nicaragua, the regional gross do- 
mestic product was up 1.2 percent in 1984. 
This year we expect regional growth, again 
excluding Nicaragua, of 2% percent. 

We recognize this economic growth is 
fragile, and sustaining it will require a long- 
term process of prudent economic reforms. 
Consistent with the findings of the biparti- 
san Kissinger commission, we’re moving 
forward with a wide-ranging economic and 
security assistance effort in Central America 
called the Jackson plan, named, of course, 
after the late Senator Henry “Scoop” Jack- 
son. 

Throughout Latin America, we’ve com- 
mitted considerable resources to human de- 
velopment. We’re spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars in health initiatives, hous- 
ing and infrastructure programs, food and 
agricultural assistance also, and employment 
projects and educational opportunities, in- 
cluding scholarships permitting young 
people in the region—many of them from 


poor families—to study here in the United 
States. Now, more can and will be done in 
each of these areas. 

In the Caribbean our Caribbean Basin 
Initiative went into effect January 1, 1984. 
It’s just beginning to take hold. Companies 
are starting to respond to new incentives 
that provide for manufacturers of most 
goods 12 years of duty-free commerce with 
the United States. This should encourage 
domestic and foreign investment. Already, 
some 250 to 300 new export-oriented in- 
vestments in the region have created over 
30,000 jobs. 

In 1984 CBlI-eligible imports to the 
United States increased by about 17 per- 
cent over the 1983 level, and that’s a $555 
million increase. And for the first time since 
1981, our exports to the region also showed 
growth last year. 

Our administration has stressed the ne- 
cessity of strong private sector involvement 
if economic progress is to be made in Latin 
America. The single most important reform 
any government can make is to lower its 
peoples’ personal income tax. Government 
spending programs—but what I should say, 
not just income tax—I’m sorry, I’ve been 
just coming from a session having to do 
with our own income tax—lowered personal 
tax rates in those countries. Government 
spending programs aimed at building the 
infrastructure will not do the job. 

The efficiency, the ingenuity, and vitality 
of private enterprise and free people must 
be brought into play. I'd like to express my 
appreciation for the courage and foresight 
of those American companies who, during a 
time of economic uncertainty, invested in 
the future of Latin America. 

I think we’ve turned the corner, and 
better times are ahead for our neighbors to 
the south. Our own economic growth has 
helped and continues to help stimulate 
growth in Latin America. And as their 
economies come around, their prosperity 
will add to ours. 

I’d also like to thank Puerto Rico’s Gover- 
nor, Rafael Hernandez Colon, with us 
today, for the support that you’ve given to 
help us promote democracy and economic 
progress in the entire Caribbean region. 

Now, last week I met with President 
Duarte of El Salvador, a country that is 
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turning around a desperate economic situa- 
tion and making great progress in its efforts 
to develop the institutions of democracy. I 
couldn’t help but remember how close the 
House vote was last year on the crucial 
issue of military assistance to his govern- 
ment. A loss would likely have undermined 
everything that President Duarte was 
trying to accomplish. 

Recently a top Salvadoran guerrilla leader 
surrendered. And according to press re- 
ports, this commandant confirmed, as have 
other defectors, what we’ve been trying to 
tell some of the doubting Members of Con- 
gress: Nicaragua supplies and supports the 
Communist insurgency in El Salvador. The 
former Salvadoran guerrilla leader report- 
edly confirmed they’d been getting 20,000 
to 30,000 rounds of ammunition and 5,000 
sticks of TNT from Nicaragua every month, 
and he asserts they get 70 percent of their 
arms from Nicaragua. One encouraging 
thing we can say is that this does reflect 
something of a decline in what has been 
normal over the recent years; so possibly 
we're having some success in intercepting 
those shipments. 

With that, the Communists have been 
conducting military operations, kidnapping 
and murdering village mayors, and destroy- 
ing El Salvador’s economic infrastructure— 
blowing up bridges, power lines, and more. 
This is aggression, pure and simple. Those 
who willfully ignore this aggression endan- 
ger freedom in Central America and, in the 
long run, the security of the United States. 

I might point something out here that’s 
rather of interest. Our Bud McFarlane was 
in Central America not too long ago, and he 
was talking to the contra leaders there. And 
he asked them—he said, apropos of what 
the guerrillas are doing in El Salvador and 
the attacks that they’re making on these 
vital structures—he said, “Why, if you’re 
trying to put pressure on your government 
here—why don’t you attack some of these 
vital, strategic targets?” And to show you 
the difference between the contras and the 
guerrillas, the contras said, “No, that would 
hurt the people, and we’re of the people. 
We're not going to do that.” I think they 
deserve our support. 

Let there be no mistake, helping those 
who fight for freedom and supplying securi- 
ty assistance for our democratic friends in 
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Central America are vital to the future of 
that region and to our national security as 
well. 

We have it within our grasp to build a 
new unity of purpose in this hemisphere, to 
recapture the spirit of freedom and enter- 
prise that brought many of our forebears 
from the Old World to the New. 

The challenge is great, but I know we'll 
meet our responsibility. As I told the people 
of Europe during my recent trip, the future 
is on the side of the free. 

I thank each of you for what you’re doing 
to make the dream of the Americas come 
true from one end of the hemisphere to the 
other. I need your active help to inform 
your fellow citizens and the Congress of 
how vital it is for us to see our southern 
neighbors through this time of economic 
uncertainty and Communist subversion. To- 
gether we can work with the people of 
Latin America to build a freer, more pros- 
perous future. And I know I can count on 
you. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:31 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


President’s Commission on Executive 
Exchange 





Executive Order 12516. May 21, 1985 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, it is hereby or- 
dered that Executive Order No. 12493 of 
December 5, 1984, is amended by substitut- 
ing for subsection (a\2) of section 2 thereof 
the following: 

“(2) career Federal Executives, who are 
members of the Senior Executive Service, 
or equivalent level, or are candidates for 
the Senior Executive Service, or are of out- 
standing qualification and are serving at an 
equivalent level to a Senior Executive Serv- 
ice candidate, provided that such level is 
not lower than level 15 of the General 
Schedule, will be selected as Presidential 
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Exchange Executives and assigned for one 
year to positions in the private sector offer- 
ing significant challenge, responsibility and 
regular and continuing contact with senior 
private sector officials.” 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 21, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 8:56 a.m., May 23, 1985] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 22. 


United States Naval Academy 





Address at Commencement Exercises in 
Annapolis, MD. May 22, 1985 





Congresswoman Holt, Secretary Lehman, 
Admiral Watkins, General Davis, Admiral 
Larson, distinguished guests, members of 
the class of 1985, ladies and gentlemen, I 
am so proud and honored to be here and to 
have a 22-gun salute. [Laughter] 

But it’s an honor for any President to 
commemorate the graduation of new offi- 
cers from our service academies, but today 
is a special privilege for me. I was reminded 
on the way up here that we have a lot in 
common. You were the first class to enter 
the Naval Academy during my term in 
office, and you might say we’ve finished a 
4-year course together. Now we're both 
about ready for the real stuff. [Laughter] 
One thing bothers me, though. I still seem 
to be climbing that greased monument and 
you only had to do it once, 3 years ago.} 
[Laughter] 

Well, looking out over your faces in this 
inspiring and historic setting gives reason 
for confidence in our nation’s future. These 
last 4 years have been spent preparing you 
for—well, to assume responsibility for the 


1 The President was referring to Herndon 
Monument, an obelisk which freshmen 
must scale on the first afternoon of Com- 
missioning Week. 


protection of our country and all that we 
stand for. You’re part of a noble tradition. 

America’s independence and freedom, 
since we were but 13 colonies huddled 
along the Atlantic coast, have relied on the 
bravery, the good sense, and leadership of 
her officer corps. We’ve leaned heavily on 
men of the sea, on our Navy and Marine 
Corps. Your careers will be no less signifi- 
cant to future generations of Americans 
than those of past naval heroes. 

You will hear during your career, as I’ve 
heard during times in my life, that main- 
taining the military at peak readiness— 
keeping our forces trained and supplied 
with the best weapons and equipment—is 
too costly. Well, I say it is too costly for 
America not to be prepared. As Presidents 
since Washington have noted, the way to 
prevent war is to be prepared for it. 

And as obvious as that is, it’s not always 
appreciated. There’s a story about John 
Paul Jones’ chief gunners mate. It was 
during the gore and thunder of that most 
historic battle. He was loading and firing 
cannon and carrying the wounded to the 
medical officer, cutting away the tangled 
rigging. And apparently in the midst of that 
first fight, John Paul Jones went below mo- 
mentarily and changed into a new uniform. 
And as he emerged on deck a voice rang 
out through the smoke and fire—it was the 
British captain asking, “Have you struck 
your colors?” And the gunners mate, sweat 
and blood dripping from his body, turned 
and saw Jones now in his fresh uniform 
reply: “I have not yet begun to fight.” And 
the gunners mate said, “There’s always 
somebody who didn’t get the word.” 
[Laughter] 

Now, my chief of staff, Don Regan, is a 
marine, and he keeps telling me that story’s 
incorrect—that it was a marine in the rig- 
ging and not the gunners mate that said 
that. [Laughter] 

Well, today as throughout our history, it is 
strength not weakness, resolve not vacilla- 
tion, that will keep the peace. It’s about 
time that those who place their faith in 
wishful thinking and good intentions get 
the word. 

During the 1930’s I saw America, disillu- 
sioned by the First World War, permit our 
military power to decline. The lack of will 
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on the part of the Western democracies en- 
couraged the totalitarians of that day. 
Churchill called what followed the most 
avoidable of all wars, and it turned out to 
be the most costly of all wars, both in terms 
of resources and in terms of human suffer- 


Americans were spared much of the 
direct ravages of the Second World War 
due to geography, the grace of God, and 
the incredible skill and unmatched courage 
of our armed forces in the desperate 
months after Pearl Harbor. Fighting a de- 
laying action, often against overwhelming 
odds, they bought the time needed to build 
our forces. Coral Sea, Midway, Guadalcanal 
are names that have gone down in the 
annals of truly historic battles. I couldn’t 
help but see those names up there on the 
stadium. Many good men gave their lives in 
the 1940’s for America’s unwillingness to 
prepare in the 1930’s. Let me promise you, 
as long as I’m President that will not 
happen again. 

Since the end of the Second World War, 
American military might has been an im- 
mensely positive force in the world. We 
used our economic resources to help re- 
build the devastated homelands of our allies 
and of our former enemies as well. Those 
people, wherever they are in this world, 
who’ve enjoyed the rights to speak and to 
pray and to direct the course of their gov- 
ernment through democratic elections owe 
their freedom to one degree or another to 
the protection of the United States military. 
It doesn’t take much imagination to know 
how different things would be had the 
Soviet Union, not the United States, mili- 
tarily and economically dominated the 
world after 1945. 

There are some who analyze world 
events who operate under the assumption 
that the United States and the Soviet Union 
are morally equivalent. This reasoning does 
a great disservice to our forefathers and all 
the brave individuals throughout our histo- 
ry who have fought and died to keep this 
country free. The United States is a demo- 
cratic nation of free people. We are a far 
more moral and decent land than any to- 
talitarian state, and we should be proud of 
it. 

During the last decade, perhaps as a 
result of confusion stemming from the Viet- 
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nam war, America again permitted its mili- 
tary strength to decline. For the Navy this 
meant going from almost 1,000 ships in the 
late 1980’s—or 1960’s, I should say—to 
under 500 by 1980. In real terms, our over- 
all military spending dropped by 20 percent 
in the 1970's. 

And how did the Soviets seize this histor- 
ic opportunity for better relations? They 
raced forward with the largest peacetime 
military expansion in history. They built 
almost three times as many ships as we did 
in the 1970’s, turning what had once been a 
navy aimed at coastal defense into an offen- 
sively designed, blue-water navy—a formi- 
dable threat to peace and stability through- 
out the world. The Soviet’s Pacific fleet 
alone now has more than 500 vessels, in- 
cluding two aircraft carriers and more than 
130 submarines. 

There had been theories that Soviet bel- 
ligerence would wane as their relative 
strength to the United States increased. 
Those theories went by the wayside in the 
late 1970’s as Soviet advisers and military 
equipment, along with thousands of Cuban 
surrogate troops, poured into Africa; Soviet 
tanks invaded Afghanistan. A weaker Amer- 
ica did not mean a more peaceful world. 
That’s about as likely as Army stealing the 
statue of Tecumseh. [Laughter] 

Four years ago, when you were entering 
Annapolis, we were putting in place a pro- 
gram to rebuild America’s weakened de- 
fenses, and I’m proud to say that much 
progress has been made. I know you're 
ready for the Navy, and I can tell you the 
Navy is now much more ready for you. And 
thanks to Secretary of the Navy John Leh- 
man’s aggressive leadership, we now have 
532 battle-force ships in commission. In 
1984 alone, the Navy took delivery of 25 
ships. We currently have 102 battle-force 
ships under construction or conversion in 
21 shipyards. By the end of the decade, 
we'll realize our goal of a 600-ship navy, 
which will include 15 deployable aircraft 
carriers. 

And we’ve taken the steps necessary to 
make certain that our ships are in fighting 
trim and able to accomplish their mission. 
We’ve moved forward to ferret out waste 
and inefficiency. And by the way, that’s 
why you hear those stories about outra- 
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geously expensive hammers or bolts and 
things of that kind. We’re finding the waste 
and cutting it out. Those press stories are 
actually success stories, because by and 
large they represent our efforts to make the 
best use of our defense dollar. To make sure 
our military is ready, we’ve purchased spare 
parts, ammunition, better and more effi- 
cient equipment, and top-of-the-line weap- 
ons systems. Most important, we’ve got the 
best darn bunch of officers and crews this 
Navy or any navy has ever had. 

By the end of the 1970’s many of our 
military personnel were demoralized. The 
purchasing power of their pay had eroded, 
as had public recognition of their service. 
Enlisting quality personnel was increasingly 
difficult, and the reenlistment rates plum- 
meted. We had ships that couldn’t leave 
port for lack of a full crew. 

Today that situation has been dramatical- 
ly reversed. We’ve not only been meeting 
our recruitment goals, but we’re bringing in 
individuals fully capable of handling the so- 
phisticated equipment and high-tech weap- 
ons systems of the modern Navy. Reenlist- 
ment rates are up in all of the services. And 
testing among our sailors and marines sug- 
gests that drug use, once a major problem, 
has dropped more than anyone would have 
predicted possible. And I’ve heard of your 
excellent record in this area, and I com- 
mend you for it. 

Although I’m an old horse cavalryman 
myself, I’ve always had a soft spot in my 
heart for the Navy. Back in my former pro- 
fession, I played a naval officer in “Hellcats 
of the Navy.” And Nancy was a Navy nurse 
in the same picture. [Laughter] Now, speak- 
ing for myself only, if they should send me 
another script, it probably would be for 
“Old Man and the Sea.” [Laughter] 

“Hellcats” was about the submarine force, 
and I had an experience down in San Diego 
where we made most of that picture. The 
submarine training base down there taught 
me a little about the Navy. It seems that 
just about the same time we were making 
the picture, the flyboys over there at the 
naval air station came over and invited the 
officers, the submariners, to come over and 
kind of learn a little about their occupation. 

And having gotten them there and then 
strapped in, they took them up and gave 
them the works, the whole load. Well, this 


group of somewhat upset officers—{laugh- 
ter|—returned to the naval base. And then 
they thought they should return the favor, 
so they invited the flyboys to come over 
and learn something about the submarine 
service. 

And they took them out in the subma- 
rine, and they were below, and they dived. 
And then all of a sudden, bells began ring- 
ing, and sirens sounding, and fellows were 
running back and forth, and there were red 
lights flashing. And it seemed that there 
was a dial there that said that they were not 
coming out of their dive. They were going 
on down. And worriedly they pointed out 
to these flyers what this meant—that if it 
passed that red point on the dial, that was 
below the ability of the submarine to with- 
stand the pressure. 

And then in the midst of all of that ex- 
citement, and as it got closer and closer to 
that red line, one fellow just climbed the 
ladder into the conning tower and opened 
the hatch. [Laughter] They were still tied to 
the dock. [Laughter] 

Well, that was just a movie, but the job 
you'll do is as vital as at any time in the 
history of our Republic. Our economy is run 
on fuel and resources from far away coun- 
tries brought to us by way of the oceans. 
Even many of our own resources, the oil in 
Alaska for example, are transported by sea. 

And the great democratic nations of the 
world are tied by shared values and a reli- 
ance on the sea lanes. Our treaty commit- 
ments mean little without access to the At- 
lantic, the Pacific, the Caribbean, the Medi- 
terranean, the Indian Ocean, the Persian 
Gulf—all the great bodies of water. 

The challenge is great. Our Navy is meet- 
ing a heavier responsibility than we had in 
the sixties and meeting it with fewer ships. 
And that means the officers and crew of 
every vessel must work harder, carry a 
heavier load, and endure longer, more 
strenuous cruises. The Ticonderoga, our first 
Aegis-equipped, guided-missile cruiser, 
spent over 80 percent of her time under- 
way during a 6% month maiden cruise in 
1984. That same year the aircraft carrier 
Ranger and her battle group set a record 
for sustained continuous operations for con- 
ventional-powered carrier battle groups— 
121 days, steaming more than 50,000 miles. 
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Men and women on these and other ships 
are under great stress, handling advanced 
weapons systems and sophisticated equip- 
ment. And that’s all the more reason to 
salute them after setting a new record for 
aircraft safety last year. Many who served 
could easily have better paying civilian jobs. 
Sailors on the carriers are away from their 
families 70 percent of the time; yet 60 per- 
cent of these fine young people reenlist. 

Then there’s the New Jersey. In mid-1983 
she left Long Beach on what was to have 
been a 2% month shakedown cruise in the 
western Pacific. After traveling to Thailand 
and the Philippines, she was ordered to 
Central America. After a few weeks there, 
she went through the Panama Canal and at 
high speed proceeded to Beirut, where she 
remained until May of 1984. She spent 322 
days under way, with only three port visits 
on a voyage that covered 76,000 miles. The 
only relief for her crew was given by the 
magnificent contribution of 349 volunteers 
from the ready reserves. With 3-week shifts 
aboard the battleship, they permitted much 
of the New Jersey’s crew to rotate home for 
leave. 

In today’s Navy, as with the other serv- 
ices, the reserves are playing an increasing- 
ly important role. Who are they? Citizens 
concerned about the future of this country 
and determined to do their part. They 
share their time, energy, and talent to keep 
America strong, safe, and free. 

Sometimes it’s hard to find the words to 
express my heartfelt gratitude for those 
who serve on active duty and in the re- 
serves. But it isn’t difficult to find the words 
to explain why they do what they do. It 
only takes one word—patriotism. And as 
Commander in Chief, I am overwhelmed at 
times by their dedication and courage. 

I see this every day. We’ve enlisted the 
talent of some Naval Academy graduates at 
the White House. Robert McFarlane, my 
national security adviser, his deputy, Admi- 
ral John Poindexter, graduated in 1959 and 
1958 respectively, and I’m proud to note 
that their sons are following in their foot- 
steps here at the Academy. 

One man who sat where you do now and 
graduated from the Naval Academy in 1968 
is another member of our administration— 
Assistant Secretary of Defense James Webb, 
the most decorated member of his class. 
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James’ gallantry as a marine officer in Viet- 
nam won him the Navy Cross and other 
decorations, including two Purple Hearts. 
James wrote several books about American 
service men and women. In his book, “A 
Sense of Honor,” he describes the life that 
you have chosen. He wrote: 

“Servicemen are always in motion, in the 
air at more than the speed of sound, under- 
water at depths whales could only dream 
of, on the surface of the water cruising at 
30 miles an hour through crashing seas with 
another ship almost touching theirs. . . re- 
plenishing their oil supplies. Or they are on 
the ground, in the dirt, testing and training 
weapons that may someday kill others but 
today may deal them that same irony. The 
smallest margin of error separates a live 
man from a dead man. And in war, of 
course, they are the first and usually the 
only ones to pay. The President and the 
Congress may suffer bad news stories. The 
military man suffers the deaths of his 
friends, early and often.” End quote. 

I want each of you to know that this 
President understands and appreciates the 
job that you will be doing. Your lives are 
precious. You are putting yourselves in 
harm’s way for America’s sake, and I will do 
everything in my power to make certain 
the country gives you the tools and equip- 
ment you need to do your job and to come 
home safely. 

There’s a new appreciation for our men 
and women in military service. One mani- 
festation of this is the effort now going forth 
to build a Navy memorial in the Nation’s 
capital, a living tribute to you and all those 
in the United States Navy, officers and en- 
listed, who have gone before you. 

Whether we remain at peace, whether 
we remain free, will depend on you—on 
your character, your decisions, your leader- 
ship. Our ships are in a state of forward 
deployment, adding both to our deterrence 
and to our flexibility in dealing with any 
potential crisis. The theory of deterrence 
means more than preventing nuclear war. 
That certainly is an aspect of deterrence, an 
important one in which the Navy, with her 
fleet of Poseidon and Trident submarines, is 
a leading player. Those men who stay sub- 
merged for months at a time, foregoing 
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home and family, are the ultimate guaran- 
tees against nuclear attack. 

But the spectrum of conflict ranges from 
terrorism and guerrilla warfare through 
conventional and nuclear confrontation. 
The Navy is an intricate part of a wide- 
ranging strategy of deterrence across this 
spectrum. We hope to dissuade hostile 
action at any level by persuading potential 
aggressors that whatever their target they'll 
lose more than they will gain. The Navy 
and Marine Corps’ power and forward de- 
ployment puts them on the front lines of 
deterrence. The leadership and judgment 
of naval officers, serving in the far reaches 
of the globe, are critical to our success as a 
nation. 

So, let me leave you with these thoughts. 
Your countrymen have faith in you and 
expect you to make decisions. The issues 
will not be black and white, otherwise there 
would be no decision to make. Do not be 
afraid to admit and consider your doubts, 
but don’t be paralyzed by them. Be brave. 
Make your judgment and then move for- 
ward with confidence, knowing that al- 
though there’s never 100-percent certainty, 
you have honestly chosen what you believe 
to be, as you have been told by the Admi- 
ral, the right course. Do this, and the Amer- 
ican people will always back you up. 

You’re joining the officer ranks of the 
United States Navy and Marine Corps. 
You’re part of a proud tradition. John Paul 
Jones, entombed here at Annapolis and en- 
shrined in the hearts of all Americans once 
said, “I hoisted with my own hands the flag 
of freedom . . . and I have attended it ever 
since with veneration on the ocean.” 

As you go forth in your career, the flag 
will be in your hands. Carry it and your- 
selves with pride. 

Good luck. God bless you, and I wish you 
fair winds and following seas. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:35 a.m. at 
Navy Marine Corps Stadium. In his open- 
ing remarks, the President referred to Adm. 
James D. Watkins, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, Gen. ].K. Davis, Assistant Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, and Adm. 
Charles R. Larson, Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy. 


Following his address, the President re- 
turned to the White House. 


Department of the Treasury 





Nomination of Robert M. Kimmitt To Be 
General Counsel. May 22, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert M. Kimmitt to be 
General Counsel of the Department of the 
Treasury. He would succeed Peter J. Walli- 
son. 

Mr. Kimmitt has been serving at the 
White House since 1983 as Deputy Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs and Executive Secretary and General 
Counsel of the National Security Council. 

After being commissioned as a regular 
army officer in 1969 at West Point, Mr. 
Kimmitt completed field artillery, airborne, 
and ranger schools. He then served a 17- 
month combat tour with the 173d Airborne 
Brigade in Vietnam (1970-1971) and was 
subsequently assigned to the 101st Airborne 
Division at Ft. Campbell, KY (1972-1974). 
He attended Georgetown University Law 
School from 1974 to 1977, during which 
time he also served as a legislative counsel 
to the Army’s Chief of Legislative Liaison 
(summer 1975) and then as an NSC staff 
member specializing in arms sales policy 
(1976-1977). Upon graduation from law 
school, he served as a law clerk to Judge 
Edward Allen Tamm of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
(1977-1978). He returned to the NSC staff 
in 1978, serving both as legal counsel and 
arms sales policy officer until early 1982, 
when he left active military service to join 
the senior staff of the NSC. In 1982-1983 
he served as General Counsel and Director 
of Legislative Affairs and Security Assist- 
ance for the NSC. 

Mr. Kimmitt graduated from the United 
States Military Academy at West Point (B.S., 
1969) and Georgetown University Law 
Center (J.D., 1977). He is married to the 
former Holly Sutherland. They have four 
children and reside in Arlington, VA. He 
was born December 19, 1947, in Logan, 
UT. 
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White House Fellows 





Appointment of the 1985-1986 Class. 
May 22, 1985 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointments of the 1985-1986 White House 
fellows. This is the 21st class of fellows since 
the program began in 1964. 

The 14 fellows were chosen from among 
1,139 applicants and screened by 11 region- 
al panels. The President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships, chaired by Vice 
Adm. James B. Stockdale, USN (Ret.), inter- 
viewed the 34 national finalists before rec- 
ommending the 14 persons to the Presi- 
dent. Their year of government service will 
begin September 1, 1985. 

Fellows serve for 1 year as special assist- 
ants to the Vice President, members of the 
Cabinet, and the President’s principal staff. 
In addition to the work assignments, the 
fellowship includes an education program 
which parallels and broadens the unique ex- 
perience of working at the highest levels of 
the Federal Government. 

The program is open to U.S. citizens in 
the early stages of their careers and from all 
occupations and professions. Federal Gov- 
ernment employees are not eligible, with 
the exception of career Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. 

Leadership, character, intellectual and 
professional ability, and commitment to 
community and nation are the principal cri- 
teria employed in the selection of fellows. 

Applications for the 1986-1987 program 
are available from the President’s Commis- 
sion on White House Fellowships, 712 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, DC 20503. 

The 1985-1986 fellows are: 


John L. Barry, 33, of Norfolk, VA, is currently a 
student at the Armed Forces Staff College and 
a major in the United States Air Force. 

Th E. Bennett, Jr., 34, of Stillwater, OK, is 
currently executive vice president of Stillwater 
National Bank and Trust Co. 

Alexander Dimitrief, 26, of Cambridge, MA, is 
currently a student at Harvard Law School. He 
is also managing editor of the Harvard Law 
Review. 

Jeri A. Eckhart, 30, of Boston, MA, is currently 
manager of the Boston Consulting Group. 
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Karen M. Galatz, 30, of Carson City, NV, is cur- 
rently the Governor of Nevada’s executive aide 
and news secretary. 

Charles R. Kubic, 34, of New York, NY, is cur- 
rently a lieutenant commander in the United 
States Navy and assistant officer in charge of 
construction in the Mediterranean. 

Jerrold T. Lundquist, 35, of Stamford, CT, is cur- 
rently a consultant with McKinsey and Co. 

Mark T. Parris, 28, of Dallas, TX, is currently 
executive director of the Baylor Institute for 
Rehabilitation. 

Kien D. Pham, 27, of Stanford, CA, is currently 
an M.B.A. student at the Graduate School of 
Business at Stanford University. 

Ronald Z. Quincy, 34, of Lansing, MI, is current- 
ly executive director of the Michigan depart- 
ment of civil rights. 

Charlene C. Quinn, 30, of Baltimore, MD, is cur- 
rently professor, School of Nursing, at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Arnold I. Rachlis, 36, of Evanston, IL, is cur- 
rently a rabbi at the Jewish Reconstruction 
Congregation. 

Ann E. Rondeau, 33, of Washington, DC, is cur- 
rently a lieutenant commander in the United 
States Navy in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, International Security Affairs, 
at the Pentagon. 

Richard P. Sybert, 32, of Los Angeles, CA, is 
currently a partner with Sheppard, Mullin, 
Richter & Hampton. 


Federal Advisory Committees 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Annual Report. May 23, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 

As provided by the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, I am pleased to transmit 
the Thirteenth Annual Report on Federal 
Advisory Committees. 

Federal advisory committees have been 
referred to variously as the fourth arm of 
government or as a public-private partner- 
ship. Known by many names and descrip- 
tions, these committees play an important 
role in determining public policy and con- 
tribute to our Nation’s security, economic 
vitality, scientific achievements, and quality 
of life. 

In fiscal year 1984, over 25,000 private 
citizens representing nearly every occupa- 
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tion and geographical area exemplified our 
great American tradition of civic service by 
participating as members of Federal adviso- 
ry committees. These individuals devoted 
countless thousands of hours of talent and 
expertise to developing and offering recom- 
mendations affecting almost every Federal 
program. 

Because most advisory committees have 
low operating costs and the great majority 
of committee members serve on a noncom- 
pensated basis, the Federal government re- 
ceives tremendous benefit for a modest in- 
vestment. However, committee productivi- 
ty is not uniform as some committees have 
outlived their usefulness while others re- 
ceive insufficient support and attention 
from their sponsoring agencies. In the inter- 
est of good management I have directed all 
executive departments and agencies to un- 
dertake a thorough review of their commit- 
tees to eliminate those that are unnecessary 
and to strengthen management and over- 
sight of those that remain. A task force of 
senior agency personnel from several agen- 
cies chaired by the General Services Ad- 
ministration has been commissioned to 
carry out this initiative during fiscal year 
1985. 

We shall work in cooperation with the 
Congress to assure the American people 
that advisory committee expenditures are a 
wise investment and that committee service 
is a noble and worthy endeavor. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
May 23, 1985. 


Note: The 13l-page report is entitled “Fed- 
eral Advisory Committees: Thirteenth 
Annual Report of the President—Fiscal 
Year 1984”. 


Federal Council on the Aging 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Annual Report. May 23, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with Section 204(f) of the 
Older Americans Act of 1965, as amended, 


I hereby transmit the Annual Report for 
1984 of the Federal Council on the Aging. 
The report reflects the Council’s views in 
its role of examining programs serving older 
Americans. 

It should be noted that the 1985 Annual 
Report of the Medicare Board of Trustees 
indicates that projected annual revenues 
from payroll taxes are expected to be suffi- 
cient to pay annual enrollee benefits for 
Medicare Part A through the first part of 
the next decade, and reserves in the Hospi- 
tal Insurance Trust Fund are likely to be 
sufficient to cover annual shortfalls for an 
additional five years. Data from the 1985 
Trustees Report should be used to update 
statements made on page 21 of the Annual 
Report of the Federal Council on the 
Aging. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 23, 1985. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 





Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
May 23, 1985 





From my days on the dinner circuit and 
in Hollywood, I can remember when asso- 
ciations holding a dinner and wanted some- 
one prominent in public life to attend their 
annual dinner they would notify the indi- 
vidual that he or she had recently won the 
society’s highest award, an award that they 
could collect if they showed up. And if they 
didn’t, they would pick somebody else to 
give the honor to. 


Well, a couple of months ago an invita- 
tion for lunch at the White House was sent 
to some of the individuals gathered in this 
room today, an invitation that also notified 
them they were recipients of this country’s 
highest civilian honor. But I want to assure 
you that as flattered as Nancy and I are to 
have you here, this was not some conspira- 
cy on our part to get this distinguished and 
talented group over to the house for lunch. 
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Because, you see, the invitation really did 
not come from us at all. It comes from an 
entire nation, from all of America. 

For your achievements in diplomacy, en- 
tertainment, government, politics, learning, 
culture, and science, the American people 
honor you today. Each of you has achieved 
that hardest of all things to achieve in his 
life—something that will last and endure 
and take on life of its own. 

My guess is that probably as long as this 
nation lasts, your descendants will speak 
with pride of the day you attended a White 
House ceremony and received this, the 
Medal of Freedom—America’s highest civil- 
ian honor. And 50 years from now, a centu- 
ry from now, historians will know your 
names and your achievements. You've left 
humanity a legacy, and on behalf of the 
American people, Nancy and I want to con- 
gratulate you. 

You know, one of our medal winners 
today once made a film with Frank Capra 
about a man who took his own life for 
granted and was saddened by how little 
impact he seemed to have had on the 
world. But then a benevolent angel gave 
him the opportunity to see how different 
his hometown would have been had he not 
lived. And the man was astonished to dis- 
cover how much good he had done without 
knowing it—how many people he had 
touched and how many lives he had made 
richer and happier. : 

Well, more than you will ever know, this 
world would have been much poorer and a 
dimmer place without each of you. In a 
million countless ways you’ve inspired and 
uplifted your fellow men and women, and 
we want you never to forget that. And we 
are grateful to you for it, also. 

It’s a wonderful day for you and your 
families and for Nancy and myself, and I 
was just thinking, sometimes it’s fun to be 
President. [Laughter] 

But I’m about to present the medals, but 
I want each of you to know that it comes 
with the heartfelt thanks, the admiration 
and pride of the some 238 million Ameri- 
cans who couldn’t be here for lunch, but 
are, believe me, here in spirit. 


[As the President called each name, the re- 
cipient or the person accepting for the re- 
cipient went to the podium to receive the 
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medal and remained standing behind the 
President. The President read the citations 
which accompany the medals. The texts of 
the citations are printed below.]| 


So, now, the first Medal of Freedom goes 
to Count Basie, and it will be received by 
his son, Aaron Woodward. Aaron. 


For more than half a century, William “Count” 
Basie enraptured the people of America with his 
brilliant and innovative work in the field of jazz. 
In the 1930’s and 40’s, the Count became part of 
the fabric of American life as the leader of one of 
the greatest bands of the Big Band Era. His 
songs, from “April in Paris” to “One O’Clock 
Jump,” are American classics. Count Basie cut a 
notch in musical history and found a place in our 
hearts forever. Among the royalty of American 
arts and entertainment, there is no one more 
honored and more beloved than the Count. 


And now—there’s a middle name here 
that’s bothering me—I hadn’t used it before 
myself, but—Captain Jacques-Yves Cous- 
teau. Did I get it right? 

For decades, Captain Jacques-Yves Cousteau 
has been a celebrated undersea explorer. His 
journeys aboard the Calypso have become known 
to millions through his books and films. His 
manned, undersea colonies yielded wealth of re- 
search and data and made important technical 
advances. His aqualung has made underwater 
diving available to all. Captain Cousteau perhaps 
has done more than any other individual to 
reveal the mysteries of the oceans that cover 
more than two-thirds of the surface of our planet. 
It is, therefore, likely that he will be remem- 
bered not only as a pioneer in his time, but as a 
dominant figure in world history. 


And Dr. Jerome Holland to receive—and 
his wife, Mrs. Laura Holland. 


Dr. Jerome Hartwell Holland, one of thirteen 
children in a small-town family in New York 
State, rose from poverty to become a leading 
educator, civil rights activist, author and diplo- 
mat. Dr. Holland dedicated his career to improv- 
ing the lives of others, particularly his fellow 
black Americans, and to working for peace. A 
man of vigor and wisdom, Dr. Holland led a life 
of service, the memory of which today serves as 
an inspiration to millions. 

Sidney Hook: 

Scholar, philosopher, and thinker—Sidney 
Hook stands as one of the most eminent intellec- 
tual forces of our time. His commitment to ra- 
tional thought and civil discourse has made him 
an eloquent spokesman for fair play in public life. 
His devotion to freedom made him one of the 
first to warn the intellectual world of its moral 
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obligations and personal stake in the struggle be- 
tween freedom and totalitarianism. A man of 
truth, a man of action, Sidney Hook’s life and 
work make him one of America’s greatest schol- 
ars, patriots, and lovers of liberty. 


Jeane Kirkpatrick: 

For four years as the Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations, Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick held high the flag of our coun- 
try with courage and wisdom. She is an endlessly 
articulate spokeswoman for the moral and practi- 
cal benefits of freedom and a tireless defender of 
the decency of the West. Jeane Kirkpatrick is a 
patriot, and there is no honor more appropriate 
for her than one entitled, “The Presidential 
Medal of Freedom.” It’s bestowed this day by a 
nation that knows Jeane Kirkpatrick’s work has 
only just begun. 


Dr. George M. Low. This will be received 
by his wife, Mrs. Mary Low. 


During his distinguished public service at 
NASA, Dr. George M. Low helped lead this na- 
tion’s space program to its greatest achievements, 
directing the first manned landing on the moon 
and planning the shuttle program. As President 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, he continued 
to make his mark on the future, improving aca- 
demic excellence and launching a program to 
spur technological innovation. Our nation will be 
reaping the benefits of his wisdom and vision for 
years to come. 


Frank Reynolds, to be received by Mrs. 
Henrietta Reynolds. 


Reporter and anchorman, family man and a 
patriot, Frank Reynolds’ life exemplified the 
highest standards of his profession. His commit- 
ment to the truth, his unfailing sense of fairness, 
his long experience as both witness and partici- 
pant in the great events of our time earned him 
the respect of his colleagues and the trust and 
admiration of the American people. We honor his 
memory for his aggressive but fair-minded re- 
porting and devotion to profession, to family, and 
to country. 


S. Dillon Ripley: 


Upon becoming secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institute, S. Dillon Ripley ordered the statue of 
Joseph Henry turned so that it faced not inward 
toward the castle, but outward toward the Mall, 
thereby signaling his intentions to open the Insti- 
tution to the world. During the next 20 years, S. 
Dillon Ripley did just that, opening eight muse- 
ums and doubling the number of visitors to the 
Institution. With dedication and tireless effort, S. 
Dillon Ripley made the Smithsonian one of the 
greatest museums and centers of learning on 
Earth. 


Frank Sinatra: 

For nearly 50 years, Americans have been put- 
ting their dreams away and letting one man take 
their place in our hearts. Singer, actor, humani- 
tarian, patron of art and mentor of artists, Francis 
Albert Sinatra and his impact on America’s popu- 
lar culture are without peer. His love of country, 
his generosity toward those less fortunate, his dis- 
tinctive art, and his winning and passionate per- 
sona make him one of our most remarkable and 
distinguished Americans, and one who truly did 
it “His Way.” 

James M. Stewart: 


James Maitland Stewart arrived in Hollywood 
in 1935, and today, half a century later, his cred- 
its include more than 70 pictures, including such 
classics as “Mr. Smith Goes to Washington,” “The 
Philadelphia Story,” and “It’s a Wonderful Life.” 
A patriot, Mr. Stewart served with distinction as 
a pilot during World War II, rising to the rank of 
Colonel in the Eighth Air Force. His typically 
American characters—boyish, honest and kind— 
mirror the Jimmy Stewart in real life—an Ameri- 
can boy who grew to a glorious manhood, but 
never lost his sense of wonder or his innocence. 

Lieutenant General Albert C. Wede- 
meyer: 

As one of America’s most distinguished soldiers 
and patriots, Albert C. Wedemeyer has earned 
the gratitude of his country and the admiration 
of his countrymen. In the face of crisis and con- 
troversy, his integrity and his opposition to totali- 
tarianism remained unshakeable. For his resolute 
defense of liberty and his abiding sense of per- 
sonal honor, Albert C. Wedemeyer has earned 
the thanks and the deep affection of all who 
struggle for the cause of human freedom. 

Chuck Yeager: 

A hero in war and peace, Charles Yeager has 
served his country with dedication and courage 
beyond ordinary measure. On October 14, 1947, 
in a rocket plane which he named “Glamorous 
Glynnis” after his wife, Chuck Yeager became 
the first human being to travel faster than the 
speed of sound, and in doing so, showed to the 
world the real meaning of “The Right Stuff.” 

Well, that concludes our presentation. 
And congratulations to all of you who’ve 
made all of our lives richer. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:26 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House follow- 
ing a luncheon for the recipients and their 
guests. 
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National Farm Safety Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5346. May 23, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


From the beginning of our Nation’s histo- 
ry, agriculture has been one of the major 
elements of the American success story. 
Since this country was founded, when over 
90 percent of its labor force was on the 
farm, it has excelled at growing food and 
other agricultural products. This success was 
achieved long before we became a leader in 
industry, technology, science, and com- 
merce. 

Today, technological advances have made 
possible productivity undreamed of in the 
days when Cyrus McCormack designed and 
built the first horse-drawn reaper. The 
United States now supplies food to millions 
of people around the world, and our pro- 
ductive capabilities grow still greater every 
year. 

But the farmer’s life is still difficult and 
dangerous. While the new technology that 
makes such bounty possible has brought ad- 
vances in safety, it also carries its own risks, 
and requires knowledge and care in its use. 
Incidents of accidental death, injury, and 
job-related illnesses are still tragically nu- 
merous on the farms, in the homes, and on 
the roads of rural America. But with in- 
creased education about the need for farm 
safety, and with ongoing improvements in 
product design, there is hope that we can 
make real progress in protecting America’s 
farmers and their families from accidents 
and injuries. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of September 15 
through September 21, 1985, as National 
Farm Safety Week. I urge all those Ameri- 
cans engaged in agriculture or its related 
services, and especially those training inex- 
perienced or young workers, to establish 
and follow safety procedures and _ instill 
dedication and commitment to safety and 
health care in all those who can be influ- 
enced by their example. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of May, in 
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the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:30 p.m., May 24, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 24. 


Amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 





Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
Signing H.R. 1869 Into Law. 
May 24, 1985 





The President. 1 am delighted to have 
you here for this signing of H.R. 1869. It 
repeals a requirement for a very extensive 
regulation—an unnecessary one, I think, on 
people who use business vehicles for pri- 
vate purposes also. And I am glad to have 
you here, and it is just a part of what I hope 
will be a larger tax reform later, so we can 
all be together for another signing. But 
more about that next week. 

Q. We are looking forward to it, Mr. 
President. 

Q. I hope the rest of the tax reform is as 
easy as this one was. I somehow doubt it. 

The President. You and me both. 


[At this point, the President signed the bill.] 


This will gladden the hearts of many 
Americans, and I know that you had there 
the public support in this. 

Q. Thank you. We appreciate you doing 
this, sir. 

The President. It is the least that I can do. 

Q. We are glad that you did that for the 
American working man and woman. That is 
what that is all about. 

Q. Particularly in my district. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

Q. It is great for the people. 

The President. And, as I say, I think we 
can remove a few more regulations. 
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Q. Mr. President, how would you like to 
give one of those pens to Jim Abdnor. It 
was his bill on the Senate side there. 

Senator Abdnor. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President. All right. 

Q. Can another one of those pens be 
given away or one has to go to the Ar- 
chives? [Laughter] 

Q. You mean the one in Nebraska? 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. It shows 
common sense and logic prevail. 

The President. God bless you all. 

Q. Thank you. 

Q. The first stage in tax reform—that is 
what I told Mr. Baker when he testified. 

Q. That was the up end. 

Q. That was the downturn. [Laughter] 

Q. I wish all our battles on deregulation 
were this easy. 

The President. Yes, I do, too. I think we 
have got a lot more to go. 

Q. Mr. President, did you know this was 
in the bill last year? Didn’t you know this 
provision was in the bill last year? Why did 
you sign it last year with this onerous provi- 
sion in it? 

The President. Because I didn’t have line- 
item veto. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think the House 
version of the budget is really going to hurt 
national security? 

The President. 1 think I am going to wait 
and express my opinion when it gets to 
Congress. 

Q. You are concerned about it? 

The President. Yes, | am concerned. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:03 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Oval Office at 
the White House. Among those attending 
the ceremony were Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III, Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Dole, Senator James S. Abdnor of 
South Dakota, and Senator John Heinz of 
Pennsylvania. 

As enacted, H.R. 1869 is Public Law 99- 
44, approved May 24. 

As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


Council of Economic Advisers 





Nomination of Thomas Gale Moore To Be a 
Member. May 24, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas Gale Moore to be 
a member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. He would succeed William A. Nis- 
kanen, Jr. 

Dr. Moore is a senior fellow at the 
Hoover Institution and director of its do- 
mestic studies program. He has also been a 
lecturer in economics at Stanford’s Gradu- 
ate School of Business and at UCLA. Previ- 
ously he was on the faculty of Michigan 
State University as professor of economics 
(1969-1974) and associate professor of eco- 
nomics (1965-1968). In 1968-1970 he 
served at the White House as senior staff 
economist to the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. He was assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in 1961-1965. 

He has published extensively in econom- 
ic, political, and law journals and has orga- 
nized and chaired numerous conferences on 
regulation, antitrust, health care, con- 
scription, and income redistribution at the 
Hoover Institution and elsewhere. His pub 
lications include “The Economics of the 
American Theater” (1968), “Freight Trans- 
portation” (1972), “Trucking Regulation: 
Lessons from Europe” (1976), and “Urani- 
um Enrichment and Public Policy” (1978). 

Dr. Moore graduated from George Wash- 
ington University (A.B., 1957) and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (A.M., 1959; Ph.D., 1961). 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Palo Alto, CA. He was born November 6, 
1930, in Washington, DC. 


United States International Trade 
Commission 





Nomination of Anne E. Brunsdale To Be a 
Member. May 24, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Anne E. Brunsdale to be a 
member of the United States International 
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Trade Commission for a term expiring June 
16, 1993. She would succeed Veronica Hag- 


Ms. Brunsdale is a resident fellow of the 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research (AEI) and serves as manag- 
ing editor of Regulation, a bimonthly maga- 
zine. She served at AEI as director of publi- 
cations (1970-1977) and as research associ- 
ate in 1967-1970. In 1966-1967 she was 
associate director of publications for the 
Free Society Association in Washington, 
DC. In 1957-1965 she was with Craig- 
Hallum Corp. in Minneapolis, MN, as in- 
vestment analyst then vice president for re- 
search of a regional investment firm. 

She graduated from the University of 
Minnesota (B.A., 1945; M.A., 1946) and Yale 
University (M.A., 1949). She was born Octo- 
ber 1, 1923, in Minneapolis, MN, and now 
resides in Washington, DC. 


1985 Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
Review Conference 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Lewis A. Dunn While 
Serving at the Conference. May 24, 1985 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Lewis A. Dunn, of 
Virginia, in his capacity as coordinator of 
United States preparations for the 1985 Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
Review Conference and Alternate United 
States Representative to the Review Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Dunn is presently an Assistant Direc- 
tor in the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, where he has been serving 
since 1983. In 1982-1983 he was counselor 
to Ambassador at Large Richard T. Kenne- 
dy, and in 1981-1982 he was Special Assist- 
ant for Nuclear Affairs to the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Management. Prior to his 
government service, Mr. Dunn was on the 
senior professional staff and project leader 
at Hudson Institute in New York in 1976- 
1981. In 1974-1976 he was a member of 
the professional staff at Hudson Institute. In 
1971-1974 he was assistant professor of po- 
litical science at Kenyon College, and in 
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1969-1971 he was an instructor of political 
science at Kenyon College. 

Mr. Dunn graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1965) and the University of 
Chicago (Ph.D., 1973). He was born January 
7, 1944, in New York, NY. He is married to 
the former Roberta Baltz. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space Arms 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Warren Zimmermann While 
Serving as Deputy to the Head of the US. 
Delegation. May 24, 1985 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Warren Zimmer- 
mann, of Virginia, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, in his capacity as Deputy to the 
head of the United States delegation to the 
arms reduction negotiations in Geneva. 

Mr. Zimmermann has been a career For- 
eign Service officer since he began his 
career in 1962-1964 in Caracas, Venezuela. 
In 1964 he was assigned to the Foreign 
Service Institute to study Serbo-Croatian. 
From there in 1965-1968 he served as po- 
litical officer in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. He re- 
turned in 1968-1970 to the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research as a Soviet policy ana- 
lyst. In 1970-1973 he served as a special 
assistant to the Secretary of State in the 
Office of the Counselor. In 1973 he studied 
Russian at the Foreign Service Institute and 
from there became Deputy Counselor of 
Embassy for politico-military affairs in 
Moscow. In 1975-1977 he returned to the 
Bureau of European and Canadian Affairs, 
where he was assigned as Special Assistant 
for Policy Planning. In 1977-1980 Mr. Zim- 
mermann was Counselor of Embassy for po- 
litical affairs in Paris, France. In 1980-1981 
he was Deputy Chairman of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the Commission on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe Conference (CSCE) 
in Madrid, Spain, and in 1981 became 
deputy chief of mission at our Embassy in 
Moscow. 
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Mr. Zimmermann graduated from Yale 
University (B.A., 1956) and Cambridge Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1958). His foreign languages 
are Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Spanish, and 
French. He was born November 16, 1934, 
in Philadelphia, PA. He is married to the 
former Corinne Chubb, and they have 
three children. 


US.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space Arms 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Henry F. Cooper While 
Serving as Deputy U.S. Negotiator for 
Defense and Arms. May 24, 1985 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Henry F. Cooper, 
of Virginia, in his capacity as Deputy 
United States Negotiator for Defense and 
Arms, arms reduction negotiations in 
Geneva. 

Dr. Cooper began his career as an engi- 
neer/technician at the Savannah River 
Plant in Aiken, SC, in 1956-1958, where he 
was employed during the summer months. 
In 1958-1960 he was an instructor in engi- 
neering mechanics at Clemson University. 
He then became a member of the technical 
staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories, where 
he conducted independent scientific and 
technical research in 1960-1964. In 1972- 
1980 he was a member of the senior techni- 
cal staff and program manager, R&D Asso- 
ciates, and then became deputy director, 
nuclear effects division, of R&D Associates 
in 1982-1983. He entered government 
service in 1980 as Deputy to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Research, 
Development, and Logistics. In 1983-1985 
he was Assistant Director for Strategic Pro- 
grams, U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

Dr. Cooper graduated from Clemson Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1958; M.S., 1960) and New 
York University (Ph.D., 1964). He served in 
the United States Air Force in 1964-1972. 
He is married to the former Barbara Kays, 
and they have three children. He was born 
November 8, 1936, in Augusta, GA. 


US.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space Arms 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Ronald F. Lehman II While 
Serving as Deputy U.S. Negotiator for 
Strategic Nuclear Arms. May 24, 1985 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Ronald F. Lehman 
II, of Virginia, in his capacity as Deputy 


' United States Negotiator for Strategic Nu- 


clear Arms, arms reduction negotiations in 
Geneva. 

Dr. Lehman began his career as legisla- 
tive assistant for the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in 1976-1978. He then served as 
professional staff member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, United States Senate, 
1978-1981. In 1982-1983 he served as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Strategic Forces Policy. In 1983 he became 
Special Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs and Senior Director 
for Defense Programs and Arms Control on 
the National Security Council staff, where 
he continues to serve. He has recently been 
named Deputy United States Negotiator for 
Strategic Nuclear Arms, United States dele- 
gation to the arms reduction negotiations in 
Geneva. 

Dr. Lehman graduated from Claremont 
Men’s College (B.A., 1968) and Claremont 
Graduate School (Ph.D., 1975). He holds the 
rank of major in the United States Army 
Reserve. His foreign languages are Viet- 
namese and German. He is married to 
Susan Elizabeth Lehman. He was born in 
Napa, CA, in 1946. 


US.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space Arms 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to John A. Woodworth While 
Serving as Deputy U.S. Negotiator for 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces. 

May 24, 1985 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to John A. Wood- 
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worth, of Virginia, in his capacity as Deputy 
United States Negotiator for Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Forces, arms reduction ne- 
gotiations in Geneva. 


Mr. Woodworth began his career as an 
OSD management intern in 1965-1967, fol- 
lowed by a plans analyst, Military Assistant 
Division, in the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, in 1967-1968. He was an 
instructor of history and international poli- 
tics at the University of South Carolina in 
1968-1969. In 1969 he became a defense 
planner in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. He then was appointed an 
OSD fellow in public affairs, Woodrow 
Wilson School, Princeton University, 1972- 
1973. In 1973-1978 he served as a nuclear 
defense planner at the U.S. Mission to 
NATO in Brussels, Belgium. Mr. Wood- 
worth then became Deputy Director, 
Office of Theater Nuclear Forces Policy, in 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, 1978-1981. In 1980-1981 he was also 
Assistant Deputy Director, Department of 
Defense SALT task force. In 1981 he 
served as Director, Office of Theater Nucle- 
ar Forces Policy, in the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, and then in 1982 
became the Secretary of Defense repre- 
sentative of the U.S. delegation to the U‘S.- 
Soviet negotiations on intermediate-range 
nuclear forces. In 1984 he served as Secre- 
tary of Defense Representative on the U.S. 
delegations to the CSCE Conference on 
Disarmament in Europe (Switzerland) and 
to the United Nations Conference on Disar- 
mament (Geneva). He presently serves as 
Deputy Negotiator for Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Forces, U.S. delegation to the arms 
reduction negotiations in Geneva. 


Mr. Woodworth graduated from Duke 
University (B.A., 1963) and Georgetown 
University (M.S., 1966). He served in the 
United States Air Force in 1968-1969. His 
foreign language is French. He is married 
to the former Laura Carver, and they have 
three children. He was born July 5, 1941, in 
University Heights, OH. 


National Afro-American History and 
Culture Commission 





Appointment of Walter G. Sellers as a 
Member. May 24, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Walter G. Sellers to be a 
member of the National Afro-American His- 
tory and Culture Commission for a term 
expiring January 18, 1986. He would suc- 
ceed Douglas Russell. 

Since 1951 Mr. Sellers has been with 
Central State University in Wilberforce, 
OH, serving in various administrative posi- 
tions. He is currently director of alumni and 
community affairs for the university. He is 
past president of the Ohio Association of 
College Admissions Counselors, the Council 
of Admissions Officers of the State-assisted 
Colleges and Universities, and the Southwest 
Ohio School Boards Association. He is cur- 
rently president of the Ohio School Boards 
Association. 

Mr. Sellers graduated from Central State 
University (B.S.). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Wilberforce, OH. 
He was born July 21, 1925, in Daxley, GA. 


National Association of Manufacturers 





Remarks at the Association’s Annual 
Meeting. May 24, 1985 





It’s indeed an honor for me to be able to 
speak to you, the representatives of some 
13,500 manufacturing enterprises across our 
country. 

For 90 years, the National Association of 
Manufacturers has given able voice to the 
concerns of American industry. And I’m 
very happy to be anyplace with something 
that’s older than I am. [Laughter] 

In recent years, as our administration has 
fought to halt the growth of government 
and expand the freedom in the market- 
place, your association has given valuable 
support. I owe each of you a deep debt of 
gratitude. And I'd like to take this opportu- 
nity to give particular thanks to your chair- 
man, Stan Pace, your president, Sandy 
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Trowbridge, and your vice chairman, Bob 
Dee. 

You know, I remember an old story that’s 
appropriate as we consider the challenges 
now before our nation. Most things make 
me think of a story, and I’m just remember- 
ing the many times that I’ve addressed you 
before that I haven’t told it to you. [Laugh- 
ter] If I have, be polite and—{laughter]. It 
has to do with an old farmer that took over 
some creek land down there in a creek 
bottom, never had been farmed before, 
covered with rocks and brush. And he 
worked and he worked and he cleared 
away the brush and he had the rocks 
hauled away and he fertilized and he culti- 
vated and he planted. And he really created 
a gardenspot. And he was so proud of that 
that one day at church he asked the preach- 
er if he wouldn’t come out and see what 
he’d accomplished. 

Well, the preacher went out there, and 
he took one look, and he said, “Oh, this,” 
he said, “I’ve never seen anything like it.” 
He said, “These melons, these are the big- 
gest melons I’ve ever seen. The Lord cer- 
tainly has blessed this land.” And he went 
on—the tallest corn that he’d ever seen and 
the squash and the tomatoes and the string 
beans, everything. And every time he was 
praising the Lord for all of this. And the old 
boy was getting pretty fidgety. And finally 
he couldn’t stand it anymore, and he said, 
“Reverend, I wish you could have seen this 
when the Lord was doing it by himself.” 
[Laughter] 

And so it is with our nation. We’ve been 
blessed with a vast and beautiful land and 
with an energetic and enterprising people. 
Yet it’s up to us to keep our nation prosper- 
ous, strong, and free. We must examine our 
problems, decide upon the solutions, and 
then forcefully and without hesitation take 
action. 

Secretary of State Shultz has just spoken 
to you, and yesterday you heard from Presi- 
dent José Napoleon Duarte about Central 
America, an area where the principle of 
forthright action unmistakably applies. My 
remarks today will focus on the budget and 
tax reform, but permit me to say a few 
words first about this region I’ve just men- 
tioned. 

Our policy in Central America is straight- 
forward. We intend, first, to offer support to 


the free nations of the region, to those that 
have already achieved democracy, and to 
those that are working toward it in good 
faith. Democracy in the region has achieved 
a firm foothold. Costa Rica has long been a 
healthy democracy. Honduras is making 
strides, and now, under the leadership of 
President Duarte and in the face of attacks 
by Communist guerrillas, E] Salvador, too, is 
making progress. Just last week the New 
York Times carried a front-page story on El 
Salvador that reported human rights viola- 
tions at a 5-year low, new successes in coun- 
tering the Communist guerrillas, and a 
rising international confidence in El Salva- 
dor itself. 

We are also determined to prevent the 
Communist regime in Nicaragua from ex- 
porting revolution. Since taking power in 
1979 that regime has established regular 
censorship of the press, harassed the 
church, driven the Jewish community out of 
the country, and practiced virtual genocide 
against the Miskito Indians. They have ex- 
panded their military forces from 5,000 
troops to regular forces of more than 
60,000; from a handful of tanks and aircraft 
to more than 350 armored vehicles and 
tanks and an air force of 30 helicopters and 
45 fixed-wing aircraft. 

Nicaragua is another pawn in the Soviet 
grand strategy of expansion—a direct chal- 
lenge to America just 700 miles from our 
territory. Already more than 250,000 Nica- 
raguans have fled, many flooding into Costa 
Rica and Honduras. If the Sandinistas, the 
Communists, are allowed to export their vi- 
olence, the flood will grow and our south- 
ern States could become virtual refugee 
camps for hundreds of thousands—even 
millions—of the dispossessed. 

Our administration firmly believes that 
the United States should provide aid to the 
Nicaraguan freedom fighters struggling for 
the democratic ideals that the Sandinista 
revolution has betrayed. So far, the House 
of Representatives has blocked this aid, but 
we are going to come back again and again 
until the House fulfills its responsibilities to 
protect freedom and our own security. 

Permit me now to turn to the Federal 
budget and tax reform. And first, the 
budget. 
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With your assistance, when we came to 
office in 1981, we took the first steps in 
decades to restrain the growth and power 
of government and to create incentives for 
American enterprise. 

The results have been dramatic. The 
economy has shown solid growth for the 
last nine quarters. The recovery of business 
investment has been the strongest in some 
three decades. Productivity has risen, bring- 
ing an end to stagnation that characterized 
the close of the last decade. Inflation is at 
the lowest level in more than a decade, and 
the economy has been creating new jobs at 
the rate of hundreds of thousands each 
month. Just this week the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average broke 1,300, a new record, 
and the New York Daily News carried a 
headline that I will always cherish, it simply 
read, “Zippity Doo Dow.” [Laughter] 

As for government revenues, despite a 
widespread impression to the contrary, 
they’re actually on the rise. In 1984 Federal 
receipts increased 11 percent, a healthy 
gain of 7 percent, even after accounting for 
inflation. This fiscal year that remarkable 

I had to believe it was working when 
they stopped calling it Reaganomics. 
[Laughter] Sadly, however, the historic 
achievements of recent years have been 
cast in shadow by a menace that could wipe 
them out—the Federal deficit. 

It’s important to be clear about the 
source of the problem. This deficit has not 
arisen as a result of the tax cuts. On the 
contrary, as I’ve said, government revenues 
are actually on the rise even though we’ve 
reduced the rates. Instead the deficit prob- 
lem is a problem of spending, spending 
without discipline or direction, spending 
that in recent decades has burgeoned abso- 
lutely out of control. 

Sometimes I think that government is 
like that old definition of a baby: an enor- 
mous appetite at one end and no sense of 
responsibility at the other. [Laughter] 

To begin to bring deficit spending under 
control, we’ve worked with the Senate to 
put together a package of spending cuts 
that would trim $56 billion from the budget 
next year and some $300 billion over 3 
years. While, like all budget resolutions, it 
has its imperfections, the Senate resolution 
is historic, a major effort to control govern- 
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ment spending. It will prepare the way for 
tax reform and help put our economy on a 
growth path through the end of the decade. 

Yesterday the House passed its own 
budget resolution. It is, frankly, unaccept- 
able—unacceptable to me and to the Amer- 
ican people. House sponsors claim that their 
plan will save some $56 billion—in fact, bil- 
lions of those savings would come from 
what could only be charitably described as 
phantom cuts. Even worse, the House plan 
fails adequately to address the fundamental 
problem of unbridled domestic spending. 
Instead it goes easy on the fat in domestic 
programs and turns instead to our Armed 
Forces, freezing the budget for our national 
defense at last year’s level—in real terms, a 
deep cut. 

Yet such a further cut in defense spend- 
ing would undermine our negotiating posi- 
tion in Geneva and put the defense of our 
nation at risk. My friends, the Senate has 
shown the way. We can cut the deficit 
while protecting our security. I want to 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
all the help that you provided during the 
Senate budget process. Now, we must work 
together to make certain that those Senate 
efforts are reflected in the final budget res- 
olution. Can I count on you? [Applause] 
Thank you. 

Next Tuesday I will address the Nation 
about a dramatic proposal to reform our 
system of taxation, the first comprehensive 
plan to modernize the system since the 
income tax code was enacted some 70 years 
ago. It is a proposal that will affect Ameri- 
cans of all ages and occupations and touch 
every aspect of the economic life of our 
country. Details of the proposal will have to 
wait until the address on Tuesday, but I 
would like to discuss with you the principles 
upon which our plan is based and the out- 
lines of the plan itself. 

Already the momentum of public support 
is building to the point that what was once 
thought impossible is now considered all 
but inevitable. Tax reform’s time has come. 

We propose to replace a tax system that is 
almost universally regarded as needlessly 
complicated and unfair and replace it with 
a simpler, fairer, more streamlined model. 
Today almost half of all taxpaying Ameri- 
cans seek professional advice on filling out 





their forms, and there are probably a lot 
more every year who end up wishing they 
did. Tax reform will mean that you will not 
have to have an advanced degree in ac- 
counting to get your taxes right. Most 
people will be able to fill out their tax forms 
without paying for help and in a fraction of 
the time that they take now. 

With simplicity will come fairness. The 
complexity of the current tax code makes it 
ripe for abuse. Today you can see advertise- 
ments for tax shelters and tax avoidance 
schemes with little or no economic justifica- 
tion, from credits for investments in wind- 
mills to deductions for so-called educational 
cruises on oceanliners. Well, the American 
people know that such waste doesn’t come 
free. And that for everyone who finds a 
shelter, someone else is left out in the cold; 
that for everyone who avoids paying his fair 
share, someone else has to make up the 
shortfall by paying a heavier tax burden. 

Just as important as the unfairness of all 
this is the tremendous waste of time, 
energy, resources that the present system 
entails. Instead of inventing a better mouse- 
trap, our entrepreneurs and businessmen 
have to spend their time avoiding the tax 
trap. Steeply rising income tax rates punish 
success, discourage hard work and initiative, 
and cut into savings. And meanwhile, tax 
loopholes and shelters divert investment 
away from the productive economy and 
into areas that are often economically stag- 
nant. 

Now, this is what happens when the Gov- 
ernment tries to run the economy through 
the tax code. Tax considerations become 
paramount in business decisions, and the ra- 
tionale and efficient allocation of resources 
by the market is distorted out of all recogni- 
tion. Our economy becomes enmeshed in a 
bureaucracy instead of energized by oppor- 
tunity. And economic growth slows, and 
with it, the creation of new jobs and busi- 
nesses. 

Well, we have a better idea. Let’s remove 
government obstacles to growth, lower 
rates, close loopholes, and put this country 
on an ascending spiral of business forma- 
tion, job creation, and technological innova- 
tion. 

We've seen what the first tax cuts 
achieved in revitalizing our economy and 
setting it firmly on a path of healthy nonin- 
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flationary growth. Tax reform is the neces- 
sary next step, truly returning us to the free 
market principles that made the United 
States the land of opportunity and the 
greatest economic power in the world. 

As in the past, on so many of our initia- 
tives, we'll be looking for your help. And I 
know that on this vital issue I can depend 
on your support. And, in advance, from the 
bottom of my heart, I thank you. 

Two centuries ago, America was born in a 
rebellion against unfair taxation. Today an- 
other revolution is quietly growing, a peace- 
ful revolution to restore this country to its 
original promise, to strike a blow for fair- 
ness, to break the last economic shackles 
from the land of the free and the home of 
the brave and propel America into a future 
of almost limitless possibilities. 

My friends, it’s been an honor and a 
pleasure to talk to you on this, the eve of 
the second American Revolution. And we 
will make you safe in your books and 
records. ; 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:15 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 19 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


May 20 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
farewell reception for Michael K. Deaver, 
Deputy Chief of Staff and Assistant to the 
President, in the Rose Garden. 
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May 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship. 

May 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassadors Gabriel de la Guardia of 
Panama, Nicolae Gavrilescu of Romania, 
Han Xu of the People’s Republic of China, 
and Mohammed Kamal of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide the following: 

—$113 million in 1985 for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to enable the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation to 
meet its obligations through fiscal year 
1985. The Corporation has experienced 
greater than anticipated losses due to 
severe weather conditions during 1984 
and the early part of 1985. 

—$75 million in 1985 and $50 million in 
1986 to initiate the commercialization 
of the civil land remote sensing satellite 
system (LANDSAT). These funds would 
enable a private corporation to take 
over the LANDSAT system. 

—A reduction of $44.2 million in 1985 for 
the Veterans Administration. This re- 
duction is possible because the number 
of recipients receiving readjustment 
benefits and the amounts being paid 
these recipients is less than had been 
anticipated. 

The President also transmitted an appro- 
priation request for $5 million in fiscal year 
1985 for the legislative branch and requests 
totaling $3 million in fiscal year 1985 and a 
reduction of $395,000 in fiscal year 1986 for 
the Department of State. 


May 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—Lindsey Joffe, of Williamsville, NY, the 
National Arthritis Foundation poster 
child, and her family; 

—Danny Ferry, of DeMatha High School 
in the District of Columbia, the Nation’s 
most outstanding high school basketball 
player; 

—Carol Gearhart, of Oxnard, CA, the 
Multiple Sclerosis Mother of the Year, 
and John Grout, of San Diego, CA, the 
Multiple Sclerosis Father of the Year. 


May 24 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of Commerce Malcolm Bal- 
drige and Lionel Olmer, Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for International 
Trade, to report on their trip to India, 
China, and the Soviet Union; 

—Dith Prahn, presently a photographer 
for the New York Times, whose ordeal 
under the Khmer Rouge and eventual 
escape from Kampuchea are portrayed 
in the film “The Killing Fields,” and 
Hang Ngor, the actor who portrayed Mr. 
Prahn in the film. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 20 


L. Craig Johnstone, 

of Washington, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Democratic and Popular Re- 
public of Algeria. 


Edward Morgan Rowell, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Bolivia. 





Nominations—Continued 

Submitted May 20—Continued 

Nicholas Ruwe, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Repub- 
lic of Iceland. 


Glenn R. Wilson, 

of Nebraska, to be President, Government 
National Mortgage Association, vice Robert 
W. Karpe, resigned. 


Antonio Navarro, 

of New York, to be a member of the Advi- 
sory Board for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba 
for a term of 3 years (new position). 


Submitted May 21 


Paul Julian Hare, 

of the District of Columbia, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Repub- 
lic of Zambia. 


Alice Wright Algood, 

of Tennessee, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Museum Services Board for a term 
expiring December 6, 1989 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Submitted May 22 


Robert Michael Kimmitt, 

of Virginia, to be General Counsel for the 
Department of the Treasury, vice Peter J. 
Wallison, resigned. 


Anton Ronald Valukas, 

of Illinois, to be United States Attorney for 
the Northern District of Illinois for the term 
of 4 years, vice Dan K. Webb, resigned. 


Richard A. Levie, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Associ- 
ate Judge of the Superior Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 15 years, 
vice John F. Doyle, retired. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 21 


Statement: 
On the first quarter growth of the gross 
national product—by Larry M. Speakes, 
Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following the President’s 
meeting with the Republican congressional 
leadership on the budget and aid to the 
contras—by Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Dole and House Minority Leader Robert H. 
Michel 


Released May 22 


Advance text: 


Remarks at commencement exercises at the 
U.S. Naval Academy 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Richard A. Levie to be an 
Associate Judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Anton Ronald Valukas to be 
the United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of Illinois 


Announcement: 

The President’s visit to Arlington National 
Cemetery and Orlando and Miami, FL, on 
May 27 


Released May 23 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on Senate approval of pro- 
duction of the MX missile—by Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs 
Robert C. McFarlane 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released May 24 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the National Association of 
Manufacturers 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 20 


SJ. Res. 61 / Public Law 99-42 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
May 20, 1985, through May 26, 1985, as 
“National Osteoporosis Awareness Week”. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 21 


SJ. Res. 103 / Public Law 99-43 

A joint resolution to designate the month of 
May 1985, as “Very Special Arts U.S.A. 
Month”. 


Approved May 24 


H.R. 1869 / Public Law 99-44 

An act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to repeal the contemporane- 
ous recordkeeping requirements added by 
the Tax Reform Act of 1984, and for other 


purposes. 


S. 661 / Public Law 99-45 
An act entitled the “George Milligan Con- 
trol Tower”. 
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